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Religion and the Child 


UMANISTS who wish to adopt a child are likely 
H: meet a polite but firm refusal unless they 


promise to provide a religious upbringing. If they 
appear in the divorce courts, even as innocent parties, they 
may well be denied the custody of their own children for 
the same reason. The idea still persists that without reli- 
gion there can be no basis for morality. This is taken for 
granted by the vast majority of people who never enter a 
church except to be married or buried. It is almost the 
only religious belief they retain. And it is this tacit 
assumption rather than apathy that was responsible for 
the ease with which compulsory religious instruction in 
schools was introduced in 1944. It is felt that just as a 
child is vaccinated against smallpox, so he should be 
inoculated against the moral dangers to which he will 
be subsequently exposed. Without such a precautionary 
measure he is thought to be vulnerable to all kinds of 
temptations. Yet there is not a shred of evidence that 
children who receive religious indoctrination are more 
protected than those with a humanist background. 

The fallacy is to suppose that morality is a subject, like 
geography or arithmetic, which can be taught. Even 
humanists are sometimes guilty of this curious mistake. 
Morality does not result from precept but from living 
example. The child does not take his standards from 
scriptural texts or copybook maxims; he idealizes a real 
person—usually a parent—and takes that person’s attitude 
as his model. The choice may or may not be fortunate, 
but it has nothing whatever to do with religious dogmas. 
To blame moral failure on the absence of a set of beliefs 
is an evasion of personal responsibility. Belief and unbelief 
are intellectual states, but the foundations of character are 
laid by unconscious imitation before such questions can 
possibly arise. The child’s course through life is largely 
determined in the earliest years by his relationship with 
those in most intimate contact with him. The formal code 
he is afterwards taught goes no deeper than a book of 
etiquette if his emotional growth has been warped. 
Treatises on ethics are worthless. Scientific humanism 
looks, instead, to the scientific study of behaviour in 
modern psychology. The task is to enable the child to 
pass safely through the various stages of development and 
emerge with a stable personality which can meet the 
strains of life with confidence. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


IS 


OR years we have been 
Five that the family is on 

the way out. Dire parallels 
have been drawn with the decay 
that overtook ancient civiliza- 
tions. The rise in juvenile delin- 
quency was blamed on broken 
homes, and these in turn were 
attributed to the loss of religious 
faith. The lesson drawn was 
that we must either go to church 
or go to the dogs. There could 
be no other way of stopping the 
rot. Yet the whole of this argu- 
ment is without foundation in 
fact. It is simply not true that 
family life is disintegrating. It 
is not the case that the divorce 
rate is mounting—on the con- 
trary. And although many 
delinquents come from broken 
homes the conclusions usually 
reached do not go to the heart 
of the matter. 

Psychologists with whom I 
have discussed the question 
point out the failure to distin- 
guish between the separated and 
the unwanted child. To take a 
child from an unhappy home is 
not a bad thing. Many homes 
are both unhappy ana un- 
broken. By its relentless oppo- 
sition to divorce for any reason 
whatever the Church does not 
help matters. 


Bombshell at Lambeth 


s I write this some 300 

bishops are discussing the 
problem at Lambeth. They will 
have before them a_ Report 
which blows at least one of their 
presuppositions sky high. But 
they cannot dismiss it as an in- 
vention of scientific humanists. 
The Report has been issued by 
a study group of the Church of 
England Moral Welfare Coun- 
cil—a body, it will be recalled, 
which produced a very sensible 
statement on homosexuality and 
prostitution. This is the conclu- 
sion unanimously reached about 
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FAMILY LIFE DECLINING? 


the alleged breakdown of family 
life in Europe and _ Great 
Britain: ‘Far from disintegrat- 
ing, the modern family is in 
some ways in a stronger position 
than it has been in any period 
in our history of which we have 
knowledge.’ 

And this is the situation at a 
time when fewer people attend 
church than at any other period 
of history, on the Church’s own 
admission. There will be loud 
cries of incredulity behind the 
closed doors of the Great Hall. 
There will be trouble in some 
quarters over the recommenda- 
tion of the Report that it is 
better to permit birth control 
than to allow babies to die of 
starvation. Dr Fisher assured 
us on ITV that all would be 
harmony, sweetness, and light. 
‘We shall talk’, he said, ‘not in 
debate to defeat one another, 
but to learn from one another.’ 
What a pity, then, that the pro- 
ceedings are being held in pri- 
vate. What a lesson in reason- 
ableness could have _ been 
learned by other assemblies, 
even the mother of Parliaments, 
if reporters had been present. 
But I can understand why they 
are excluded. 


Bishops Beware 


EFORE the Conference opened 

The Times gave it a cau- 
tious blessing and an urbane 
warning in an_ editorial as 
sonorous and grave as an organ 
voluntary. I got the impression 
that the Top People were a little 
uneasy lest Dr Fisher should 
commit further indiscretions. 
Had he not invited Archbishop 
Makarios? True he had got out 
of the difficulty by the some- 
what inelegant device of saying 
he was ‘a bad character’. But 
in spite of having ‘blundered’ 
when entering the field of pub- 
lic affairs he was a better risk 


than the late Dr Temple, who, 
we are told, ‘gave Christian 
leadership to a vast social move. 
ment bursting the bounds of 
tradition with a force as full of 
danger as of promise’. 

There must be no more play. 
ing with fire. As the voice of 
the Establishment puts it: ‘The 
task of the Church in the last 
decade has been rather to pre. 
vent Christianity from _ being 
confused with social idealism, to 
emphasize that the most sacred 
of the Church’s duties are unaf- 
fected by the changes and 
chances of mortal life, and to 
write in the qualifying clauses 
which experience and prudence, 
illumined by charity, should add 
to all secular philosophies of 
reform.’ Marx himself could 
not have made it plainer. The 
function of a State Church is to 
preserve the status quo. Its 
ideology is a reflection of the 
social structure. It points to 
heaven with its hands and keeps 
both feet hard on the brake. 


Evolution and Religion 


HERE could have been no 

better choice than Sir Julian 
Huxley to address the Interna- 
tional Congress of Zoology in 
commemoration of the Darwin 
centenary. That a lecture on 
evolution should once more fill 
the Albert Hall recalls bygone 
days when a _ serious public 
could always be relied upon to 
support debates on serious sub- 
jects. There have even beet 
signs that the old religious con: 
troversy over evolution is no 
nearly as dead as some Church 
men pretend. What Protestanl 
theologians make of it I don’ 
know. They seem to want the 
Fall without the apple. Somé 
obscure catastrophe happened 
at some unknown time to some 
nameless individuals and that § 
why we are in such a més. 
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Genesis is not a fairy-tale but a 


true myth’. I can make no 
sense of this sort of language. 

Catholics, even in retreat, do 
not employ a smoke screen. 
They hold, I gather, that the 
human body may have evolved 
as Darwin said, but that at a 
certain stage that body received 
an immortal soul. With this 
proviso, evolution is now wel- 


comed by eminent Catholic 
theologians. Thus Father P. 
Dubarle, OP, writes: ‘The 


theory of evolution provides 
modern biology with a broad 
picture of the universe for which 
it has no other substitute. And 
the first law of religious thought 
on such an issue is precisely 
this: to accept frankly the 
scientific evidence.’ Father F. 
Ruschkamp, SJ, goes even far- 
ther: ‘The classical form of the 
evolutionary theory is no longer 
an hypothesis.’ Similar views 
have been expressed by Abbe H. 
Breuil, Mgr de Solages and 
Father P. Teilhard de Chardin, 
§J. However, there is a serious 
snag in this easy solution. 


The Problem of Adam 


HE snag is the Encyclical 

Humani Generis, which lays 
down that the entire human 
race descended from one primi- 
tive couple. The that 
‘Adam’ was a race of men and 
not an individual would have 
provided a useful escape hatch. 
It was seized upon eagerly by 
Mr C, S. Lewis, but he is an 
Anglican and need not bow to 
Papal authority. The words of 
the Pope are unequivocal: ‘For 
the faithful cannot embrace that 
opinion which maintains either 
that after Adam there existed 
on this earth true men who did 
not take their origin through 
natural generation from him as 
from the first parent of all, or 
that Adam represented a certain 
number of first parents.’ 
_ Now this is certainly not con- 
sistent with ‘the classical theory 
of evolution’. Evolution does 
hot proceed from a single pair. 
The chances against the off- 
spring of Adam surviving are 
fantastic. Catholic scientists 
must derive what comfort they 


can from the fact that an Ency- 
clical may not be an ex cathedra 
utterance, although to dissent is 
‘temerarious’. Disguise it as 
they may, the Pope has put 
them in an awkward spot. They 
should pray for a human skele- 
ton te be found in a coal seam 
for that would upset the whole 
theory of human evolution. 
The Infallible Voice 
I was Called to task last month 
by a correspondent who said 
that I misunderstood the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. I have 
checked my references and it 
seems doubtful whether anyone 
quite understands it. The decree 
of the Vatican Council has an 
elasticity more usually associ- 
ated with political compromises 
than divine inspiration. The final 
vote on July 18, 1870, was as 
shattering as the thunderstorm 
that raged over the Vatican dur- 
ing the critical session—there 
were only two dissentients. The 
Pope was declared to possess 
‘that infallibility with which the 
Redeemer willed that his Church 
should be endowed for defining 
doctrine regarding faith or 
morals’ speaking ex 
cathedra. But the occasions on 
which he speaks ex cathedra 
were not precisely defined. 
Clearly the announcement of 
infallibility itself must be one 
of them or it would make non- 
sense. More recently the dogma 
of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary was also a clear ex 
cathedra announcement. But 
what of Humani Generis? Or 
consider the Syllabus Errorum, 
which stated: ‘If anyone says 
that the doctrines of the Church 
can ever receive a sense in ac- 
cordance with the progress of 
science, other than that sense 
which the Church has _ under- 
stood and still understands, let 
him be anathema.’ 

This ambiguity is more a tri- 
bute to Italian diplomacy than 
to Latin logic. It would not be 
difficult to pick out contradic- 
tory pronouncements from the 
multitude of bulls and encyclicals 
that hurled anathemas at all 
who opposed them at the time. 
If Rome appears to have 


changed its mind on matters of 
faith we are told that such 
Statements were not ex cathe- 
dra; if on matters of morals 
it is conveniently said that obe- 
dience is merely a question of 
discipline. When men of bril- 
liant intellect toe a religious (or 
political) party line and publicly 
eat their words it is a humiliat- 
ing spectacle. 


The Eagle and the Dove 


OOKING up the strange his- 

tory of the Vatican Council 
I was inevitably reminded of the 
dramatic conflict between New- 
man and Manning. The mach- 
inery has now been set in 
motion for the possible canoni- 
zation of Newman. It will take 
many years, perhaps a century, 
before a decision is reached. If 
the cause succeeds Newman may 
be the first Englishman since 
Thomas More to be so hon- 
oured. What will count as a 
miracle remains to be seen, but 
the shade of Manning will hover 
behind the Promotor Fidei or 
Devil's Advocate. ‘The eagle 
and the dove’, as Lytton Strachey 
described them, will face their 
last struggle. 

The eagle’s talons went deep. 
Time and again Manning inter- 
vened with Machiavellian skill 
to frustrate his hated rival. He 
plotted with Monsignor Talbot, 
the Pope’s secretary, to wreck 
Newman’s scheme for an Ora- 
tory at Oxford, and much else. 
‘His spirit must be crushed’, 
Talbot wrote; and Manning 
certainly did his best to destroy 
‘the most dangerous man in 
England’. He even tried to rob 
him of the Cardinal’s hat. But 
after Talbot went mad and Leo 
XIII succeeded Pio Nono the 
persecution came to an end. 
Nevertheless, there is an acrid 
truth in Manning's comment on 
the Apologia: ‘It is like listen- 
ing to the voice of one from 
the dead.’ Valiantly as he tried, 
Newman could not wholly Ro- 
manize himself. He leaned too 
heavily on all the wrong 
authorities — remote Church 
Fathers whose tomes gathered 
dust in the Vatican Library. 

Hector HAwToNn 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XIX 


T. H. HUXLEY, SCIENTIFIC HUMANIST 


by CYRIL BIBBY 


Dr Bibby is the author of a biography 
of T. H. Huxley due early next year 


[= word ‘ agnostic ’’ was coined by T. H. 
Huxley, he tells us, because early in life 
he discovered that one of the unpardonable 
sins was for a man to presume to go about 
unlabelled: ‘The world regards such a person as 
the police do an unmuzzled dog, not under 
proper control. I could find no label to suit me, 
so, in my desire to range myself and be respect- 
able, I invented one.’ 

The new word rapidly caught on, for it pro- 
vided a convenient unifying badge for several 
hitherto separate movements of thought. The 
high philosophical scepticism, with its roots in 
eighteenth-century France and seventeenth-cen- 
tury England, the traditional working-class secu- 
larism and anti-clericalism, and the new evolution- 
minded scientific rationalism, all combined in the 
group which founded The Agnostic Annual. 
Huxley, it is true, was never too well disposed 
toward Charles Watts, whom he considered not 
a suitable person to represent free thought on the 
London School Board, and he refused to support 
Foote in his trial for blasphemy on the ground 
that the heterodox had no right coarsely to 
insult the beliefs of those who were orthodox, but 
nothing could prevent his becoming the prime 
representative of agnosticism in the public mind. 


Champion of Rationalism 

There had been many highly respectable scep- 
tics before Huxley, but they had in the main 
merely exercised the usual privilege of the well- 
placed in an undemocratic society, that of ex- 
pressing quietly among their equals opinions 
which would have sent an artisan to gaol. There 
had been outspoken rationalists who were not 
very respectable, but they were largely disregarded 
and otherwise abused or persecuted by polite 
society. But here was the leading scientist of the 
age, influential at Oxford and Cambridge, a 
Crown Senator of London University and Lord 
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Rector of Aberdeen, a Governor of Eton and the 
intimate of the mighty, Secretary and then Presj- 
dent of the Royal Society, and finally a Privy 
Councillor—by every test of Victorian society one 
of the most respectable of men—and yet he 
showed no more regard for presbyter in Edin- 
burgh than he did for prelate in Oxford. 

He minced no words in his public lectures up 
and down the land, he boldly entered the citadel 
of theology to tell the clergy in Sion College 
what the facts of geology implied for the myths of 
Genesis, and when he engaged in public contro- 
versy with Gladstone he left the Prime Minister 
looking uncommonly slashed about. Here indeed 
was a champion after the people’s heart, one who 
spoke straightly and yet insisted that there was 
nothing disreputable about being a rationalist. 


* Darwin’s Bulldog’ 

Roughing it round the world as the young 
assistant-surgeon of the cockroach-ridden frigate 
HMS Rattlesnake, Huxley had written in his diary 
‘Gott hilfe mir! Morals and religion are one 
wild whirl to me’, but all his life he was to be 
preoccupied by questions of morality. Brought 
up evangelicalism and temperamentally 
attracted to religious thought, he nevertheless 
found very soon that intellectual honesty forbade 
him to remain a Christian. He had no a priori 
objection to the doctrine of immortality or to 
any of the miracles upon whose truth Christianity 
rests, but he felt entitled to demand some ade 
quate evidence for statements so inherently im- 
probable. ‘The longer I live,’ he declared, ‘the 
more obvious it is to me that the most sacred act 
of a man’s life is to say and to feel “I believe 
such and such to be true”’,’ and he was not pre- 
pared to make such assertions on the basis of 
inadequate documents or institutionalized tradi- 
tion. 

Although Huxley’s agnosticism was basically 
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philosophical, it was inevitable in the conditions 
of his time that he became deeply involved in the 
wolution controversy. As ‘ Darwin’s bulldog’ he 
pore the brunt of the battle with the Churches, 
and he was determined that the theory of evolu- 
tion should get a fair hearing and not be sub- 
merged in a flood of abuse. ‘After all, he 
rmarked, ‘it is as respectable to be modified 
monkey as to be modified dirt.’ 

He was ready to cooperate with those liberally 
minded clergy, like Charles Kingsley, who sought 
to cleanse religion of its superstitious accretions 
and bring it into harmony with scientific fact, but 
he was not willing to pretend that things were true 
which in fact were untrue or at least unproven. 
And, when he was told that even bishops and 
archbishops had quietly abandoned some of the 
traditional beliefs, he asked a simple question: 
‘Why, then, do you not teach these things to 
your congregations?’ 

In a notebook of aphorisms Huxley made two 
entries which, on the one hand, crystallize his 
contempt for dishonest compromise and, on the 
other hand, indicate his general view of religion 
asa positive factor for humanity. The first entry 
iS: 

Benevolent maunderers stand up and say 

That black and white are but extreme shades of grey; 
Stir up the black creed with the white, 

The grey they make will be just right. 

The second entry is: 

Religions rise because they satisfy the many and 
fall because they cease to satisfy the few. 

They have become the day dreams of mankind and 
each in turn has become a nightmare from which a 
gleam of knowledge has waked the dreamer. 

The religion which will endure is such a day dream 
as may still be dreamed in the noon tide glare of 
science. 

Behind and beneath all his controversies with 
the Christians, Huxley always had this basic 
belief, that it was possible to build a system of 
teligion, free of dogmatic theology and supersti- 
tious demonology, on the basis of scientific fact 
and in a spirit of scientific humanism. For the 
Positivist system of Auguste Comte, with its 
authoritarian structure and secular priesthood, he 
had no sort of sympathy, characterizing it in a 
brilliant apophthegm as ‘Catholicism minus 
Christianity’. Nor had he much more regard for 
the efforts of people like Herbert Spencer to 
&xtract an ethic from a theory of evolution and 
the natural struggle for existence. 

From the point of view of the moralist, he 


insisted, the animal world is on about the same 
level as a gladiators’ show, and ‘ the course shaped 
by the ethical man—the member of society or 
citizen—necessarily runs counter to that which 
the non-ethical man—the primitive savage, or 
man as a mere member of the animal kingdom— 
tends to adopt. The latter fights out the struggle 
for existence to the bitter end, like any other 
animal; the former devotes his best energies to 
the object of setting limits to the struggle ’. Those 
who sought to apply to human society the idea 
that progress necessarily resulted from unlimited 
competition were, in Huxley’s view, merely dis- 
torting Darwinism for the benefit of the apolo- 
gists of laisser faire capitalism. 


Science or Superstition 


In these more mealy-mouthed days, when a sort 
of phoney truce has been set up between science 
and orthodoxy by a tacit agreement to use words 
with a double meaning, it is refreshing to go back 
to the more open and forthright controversies of 
the Victorians. Writing in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Huxley scathingly remarked that ‘ Nothing 
has done more harm to the clergy than the prac- 
tice, too common among laymen, of regarding 
them, when in the pulpit, as a sort of chartered 
libertines, whose divagations are not to be taken 
seriously’. He took the clergy seriously enough, 
and whether it was the Chancellor of St Paul’s or 
the Bishop of Oxford or the Archbishop of York, 
he allowed them no escape from the words they 
had uttered. Hurling massive learning at their 
heads with almost contemptuous ease, much 
better versed in theology than any of them in 
science, he maintained the advantage over the 
establishment in a manner unknown in our times. 
We have no Huxley—and if we had, it is very 
doubtful whether the country’s leading editors 
would give him the freedom of their pages as 
they did in those days. 

When Huxley was criticized for spending such 
efforts on the demolition of Gladstone’s defence 
of the story of the Gadarene swine, his reply was 
illuminating. The great question at issue, he said, 
was ‘whether the men of the nineteenth century 
are to adopt the demonology of the men of the 
first century, as divinely revealed truth, or to 
reject it, as degrading falsity . . . Whether the 
twentieth century shall see a recrudescence of 
medieval papistry, or whether it shall witness the 
severance of the living body of the ethical ideal 
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of prophetic Israel from the carcase, foul with 
Savage superstitions and cankered with false 
philosophy, to which the theologians have bound 
it’. There were many in Huxley’s generation 
who naively assumed that the advancing flood of 
scientific knowledge would automatically sub- 
merge all remnants of archaic error, but our own 
generation can see how much more realistic was 
his estimate of the credulity of man and the 
survival power of superstition. 


The Invention of Doubt 


‘I am inclined to think ’, Huxley once wrote, 
‘that not far from the invention of fire we must 
rank the invention of doubt . . . For it is out of 
doubt of the old that the new springs; and it is 
doubt of the new that keeps invention within 
bounds.’ Above all, he urged, it was necessary to 
doubt those who, in whatever field of human 
thought, claimed infallibility, for ‘no personal 
habit more surely degrades the conscience and 
the intellect than blind and unhesitating obedience 
to unlimited authority.’ 

He once wryly remarked that, if ever there 
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were a General Council of the Church Agnostic, 
he would probably be declared a heretic ; and he 
was entirely opposed to the creation of ‘an 
Established Church Scientific, with a hierarchical 


organization and a_ professorial Episcopate’, 
Science, he saw, would increasingly become a 
highly specialized business, and there would be 
great danger of the emergence of a new form of 
authoritarianism, with a priesthood of the few 
men initiated in the scientific mysteries. 

To guard against this danger there was only 
one effective step: the complete bouleversement 
of education so that every citizen understood 
enough about science and its methods to be able 
to form an opinion on the great issues which 
would arise—he was even optimistic enough to 
believe that ‘nothing can now prevent [scientific 
knowledge] from continuing to distil upwards and 
permeate English society, until, in the remote 
future, there shall be no members of the legisla- 
ture who does not know as much of science as an 
elementary schoolboy ’. 


A New Morality 


It is therefore not surprising that, on the Lon- 
don School Board and the Governing Body of 
Eton, by lectures to all classes of society across 
half the land, through the columns of periodicals 
of all sorts, Huxley devoted himself to the diffu- 
sion of scientific knowledge and, more important, 
to the promotion of scientific understanding. He 
had a sensitive appreciation of art and literature 
and music and did not at all wish to make educa- 
tion one-sidedly scientific, but he was in no doubt 
that science should be at the very centre of any 
culture for the modern world. 

‘I say that natural knowledge, seeking to satisfy 
natural wants, has found the ideas which alone 
can still spiritual cravings ’, he told one audience; 
‘I say that natural knowledge, in desiring to ascer- 
tain the laws of comfort, has been driven to dis- 
cover those of conduct, and to lay the founda- 
tions of a new morality.’ 

He suggested that the great need was to dis 
cover pragmatically what would happen if people 
behaved in a certain way and leave the question 
of what ‘ought’ to be done for decision in the 
light of the evidence. This desired new science 
of ‘eubiotics’ still remains to be established, 
but in proposing it Huxley established himself 
unambiguously as a_ thoroughgoing scientific 
humanist. 
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TOTEM BELIEFS AMONG US 


by PERCY G. ROY 


Flags, emblems, and some religious ideas of 
civilized man are vestiges of primitive totemism 


IHE doctrine of the continuity of species 

is not affected by the disappearance of 

some forms of life; similarly, the social 
type-forms which we think of as extinct are 
remarkably persistent. Totemism in its full signi- 
fcance, as a basis. of social identification and 
classification, is absent in civilized society and yet 
fas Goldenweiser points out) vestigially still 
present among us not only in our super- 
stitious beliefs and emblems (animal mascots, 
badges and crests, flags and banners, exotic rites 
and masonic terms), but in our religious notions. 

For once, so far, anthropologists are agreed that 
totemism is a magical, i.e. ritual, system charac- 
teristic of tribal society: each clan of which the 
tribe is composed is magically associated with 
some natural object, usually a plant or animal 
from which the clansmen claim their descent. The 
great majority of totems are edible species of 
plants and animals; the remainder are mostly 
natural objects of a secondary range, such as 
stones, or natural processes like rain and thunder- 
storms. 

The fact that most of the objects of the first 
order are edible or dangerous (snakes) is a pretty 
good hint that the belief originated in social 
security with the quest for food. The highly 
colourful explanation Freud gave in his Totem 
and Tabu of the ‘ primal father * who had to be 
slain and eaten because he submitted the younger 
generation to sexual starvation can be dismissed 
as pure fancy. Primitive man could not survive 
but within the horde, therefore natural laws of 
behaviour sprang up to safeguard the collective 
interest; whoever played foul was expelled from 
the community, and this in itself meant his cer- 
tain death. 

Paradoxically, the savage was less savage and 
Violent than modern man; by our standard he 
was rather a docile coward who, when he could 
hot help fighting, tried to scare away his adver- 
sary by such means as ugly warpaint, horrid 
masks, shouting, and frightful din. The origin for 
lotem and tabu lies not in any sense of guilt but 


in primitive man’s sense of inferiority to his sur- 
roundings. The dangers that lurk around him in 
the dark he tried to appease by magic, and magic 
is arguing by analogy. 


Primitive man contrasts the known and the un- 
known, that which experience and observation have 
taught him and those mysteries which his experience 
has still been unable to explain. The latter is in the 
category of the magical, and magic is that force which 
rules where knowledge fails . . . That is why Euro- 
pean inventions like airplanes arouse no interest in 
the savage. They are too far removed from his 
experience and do not fit into his scheme of know- 
ledge . . . They are magical, and as anything is 
possible in the category of magic they may excite 
fear, but certainly not astonishment. (J. H. Driberg, 
The Savage as He Really Is.) 


He therefore entered into magical relations with 
partly dangerous, partly friendly, agencies for the 
purpose of special protection (cf patron-saints). 
To make this magic relation effective he takes 
upon himself certain restrictions, termed tabu 
(taboo) from Polynesian TA=to mark, and PU, 
an adverb of intensity. Consistent with the two- 
fold origin of totemism, tabu too has two notions, 
i.e. to depict that which is either sacred (Latin 
sacer) or impure, unclean, and dangerous. The 
Hebrew equivalents are "qodesh=unapproachable, 
and qadesh=marked, singled out, clean. Thus 
the Jewish food tabus apply to both ‘clean’ and 
‘untouchable’ food ; these sometimes queer regula- 
tions were explained by apologists as prescriptions 
of hygiene—a very modern science which prior to 
the discovery, in the microscope, of the existence 
of bacteria was unthinkable. The kosher-ritual, 
furthermore, is based on blood superstition, viz, 
that the life spirits dwell in the blood and, when 
blood is spilt, cry out for vengeance (Gen iv, 10). 

Violation of the totem makes the offender 
himself tabu and no penalties are necessary. A 
man, for instance, who has partaken of a for- 
bidden animal, will break out in sores or that 
animal may reproduce itself within himself and 
devour his vitals. Similarly, the famous Irish 
captain, Aichulainn (The Dog of Culain), died 
after eating dog flesh. With our Germanic ances- 
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tors the horse was tabu, which may account for 
the ingrained horror of eating horse meat. 

The most important totems of the Australian 
aborigines were wildcat (Achilpa), kangaroo 
(Arura), and witchetty grub (Uduirringitta). The 
kangaroo, for instance, is tabu with the Marin- 
Anim as ‘clean’; tabu as the reverse are the 
pelican and a certain lizard; both are regarded 
as ‘ Friends of Evil’, as is the swine with the Jews. 


Magical Identification 

The totem and its ‘ descendants’ form a com- 
munity of kinship and mutual relationship, so 
that the clansmen can magically induce the totem 
species to multiply; at the same time the blood 
covenant between the totem and the totem-clan 
must periodically be renewed through the cele- 
bration of a holy communion, when under care- 
ful observation of tabu regulations the totem 
species is killed and ceremonially eaten in com- 
munity. By so doing the clansmen reproduce in 
themselves all the faculties of the totem, an idea 
similarly alive in cannibalism and the Eucharist. 

The ceremonies for the propagation of the 
totem species are performed at the opening of 
the sowing or breeding season (Easter) at a pre- 
scribed spot, called the Totem Centre (in Australia 
marked by the addition of the ending -na [thus 
Murumbari-na is the Holy Centre of Murumbari, 
the Scarabee totem] or, on Kiwai, -abera=father). 
This centre is where the particular species 
abounds. and queerly shaped trees or rocks make 
the place conspicuous. Actually it is a breeding 
place of the totem species and by depriving the 
clansmen of the use of that particular stretch of 
land—as has been done in Australia for the use 
as a rocket range—is tantamount to destroying 
them bodily. 

According to tribal tradition the clan ancestors 
used to feed habitualiy, or even exclusively, on 
their totem species and thus grew more and more 
like the totem, until they became one (Union 
with God). By ceremonially eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of the totem, the magic bond 
between totem and clansmen is being magically 
renewed, which in magical parlance means: the 
totem species must die so that the men can live. 
The symbolic performance of this mystery of 
death and resurrection has to this day remained 
the centre piece of religion. 

Magic, as we have stated, is arguing by analogy. 
Paleolithic cavemen (and later Australian abori- 
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gines and Bushmen in Africa) painstakingly drew 
and painted images of hunting animals on 
secluded places in their caves in order to cast a 
hunting-spell on the animal. So much is the 
savage convinced of the superiority of animals 
that he never boasts his skill in catching and 
killing the quarry: he can only succeed with the 
tacit agreement of the particular animal which he 
had implored and which took pity on him, or 
which he could get power over by magic. In 
Sarawak (Borneo) preparations for a hunt were 
kept secret lest the birds might find out and warn 
the quarry. 

Magic is also exerted upon the weapons, the 
dog, the canoe in connection with tabus. In the 
Trobriand islands the inhabitants of a whole 
village must, for the duration of the construction 
of a new fishing canoe, forgo sexual intercourse. 
When on a fishing expedition, the local magician 
sits on a platform, his legs spread wide open, 
with bared testicles so as to induce the fish to 
swallow the bait. 

The increase ceremony is designed to represent 
dramatically (cf nativity plays) the growth of the 
totem if it is a plant or, if it is an animal, its 
distinctive habits, movements, and cries—later 
also its death. Usually the initiated men perform 
a dance, appropriately disguised in shaggy skins 
or plumage, mimicking the behaviour of the 
particular species. In parts of the Alps such cere- 
monies have persisted and are being performed at 
about the time of the Twelfths oder Carnival 
(which originates from fertility dances with all 
their inherent licentiousness). 

The members of the clan have a sense of strong 
affinity, even identity, with their totem species, 
therefore they believe that what happens to the 
one affects the others. This is also my explana- 
tion for the fact that members of a totem clan 
hardly ever are permitted to intermarry, but 
generally must get their partners from without 
their totem clan (exogamy). The general explana- 
tion current today is that this was to prevent the 
ill-effects of incest (which we tend to exaggerate); 
however, the primitive who keeps account of 
hardly more than three generations would not 
notice such results. According to magical notion 
of the totemic interrelation, however, if endogamy 
(marriage within the totem group) were permitted, 
any harm done to the totem species would make 
the whole clan extinct. 

When the magical dancer wraps himself up it 
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animal skin and wears an appropriate mask, he 
pecomes the animal; vice versa, the animal that 
loses its skin loses its being. Examples are known 
from popular fairy tales, the degenerated rem- 
nants of ancient mythology, where the gods could 
at will change their anthropomorphous exterior 
into the shape of any animal. This also accounts 
for the composite forms of the Egyptian gods ; 
for animals that behave as human beings and can 


Totem poles in an Indian village, British Columbia 


talk (cf the snake and ass in the Old Testament) ; 
and the godheads on poles. The figure of the lamb 
on the totem pole, or tree, eventually became 
Jesus on the cross (stauros=pole) ; the nailing to 
it is a later development in the drama of the 
necessary death of the totem, in which the dancers 
or initiated actors underwent all sorts of ordeal 
and mutilation. A widespread feature of initia- 
tion is the maiming of parts of the body, such as 
circumcision of the prepuce, piercing of the 
hymenal membrane, knocking out of a tooth, 
amputating a finger, cutting the hair, or the appli- 
cation of significant tattoo markings; the novices 
are brutally scourged, their earlobes, cranium, or 
lips perforated. 

At a Corroboree—the ceremonial gathering of 
Australian aborigines—the magician (Birraark) 
performs the initiation, the tattooing (for the pur- 
pose of identity with the totem species), and per- 
haps circumcision. After initiation and its ordeal 
the novice is reborn and receives his right name ; 
therefore the name is also considered part of 
the individual and can be acted upon magically 
by him who knows a person’s name (cf Rumpen- 
stilzchen). The savage is consequently very reluc- 
tant to reveal his name and frequently changes it, 
if necessary. 

With Jews and Chinese alike, persons acciden- 
tally bearing the same surname must not marry ; 
in a family where several children have died the 
next is left without a name but referred to as 
“Old One’ so as to baffle the Angel of Death 
(who is alleged to summon persons by name). 
Orthodox Jews go to such lengths as to prohibit 
persons of the same name to live in the same 
locality nor allow their children to marry into 
each other's families (often even if the woman’s 
name coincides with that of the potential bride- 
groom’s mother.) Their God, YHWH, was known 
in the earliest rabbinical works simply as ‘ The 
Name’, or the Extraordinary, or Distinguished 
Name (Shem-ha-Meforash) ; another circumscrip- 
tion is ‘The Holy Place ’-(Totem Centre). 

There existed a belief that the animal totem 
would resent and take revenge for any slighting 
remark: we are still told that we must not talk 
unfavourably of the dead. 

In Ireland the wolf was tabu until the eigh- 
teenth century, particularly in Ossory, where his 
fangs were carried as amulets. In Galway people 
are named after fish (Bill the Cod, Joe the Eel, 
Pat the Trout); the genuine name of MacDara, 
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patron saint of the fishermen of Chaddagh, was 
Sinach=fox ; the inhabitants would not go out 
fishing if on their way they ran into a fox (which 
happened to be their local totem). One of the 
seven most ancient clans of Ireland was that of 
the seal totem=Coneely, so for safety’s sake the 
clan name was changed into Conolly. 

Tabu (in its double meaning) is the Jewish 
Sabbath day—which does not apply to the Chris- 
tian Sunday in the same way: it is singled out, 


hallowed, and at the same time a dangerous time | 
when no work could possibly succeed. This js 
fundamentally the reason why the people have to 
refrain from any activity on this ‘day of wrath’, | 
The Germans still do not pronounce it as Sams. 
tag (Sabbath-, that is, Saturn’s day), but circum. 
scribe it as the ‘ Eve of Sunday ’. 

In short: the incessant onslaught of religious 
indoctrination has retarded our growing-up men- 
tally; it has tended to fossilize our thinking, | 


IF COBBETT RODE AGAIN 


by F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


TRAVELLER along the turnpike roads 
As the English home counties during the 
early eighteen-twenties might have en- 
countered suddenly an elderly gentleman riding 
along at a sharp pace but with an eager eye for 
the social life of the district and more especially 
for the farming. Conversation might well have 
sprung up over the virtues of planting acacia 
trees and Indian maize, subjects upon which the 
old gentleman held strong and forceful views. 
It would soon be apparent that he was a man 
of emphatic hates. The Church would fall under 
his lash for its nepotism, jobbery, and extortion 
of tithes. He favoured Catholic emancipation 
and had a sentimental but somewhat unbelieving 
regard for Roman Catholicism as the rel.gion of 
the old England which had been upset at the 
Reformation by the nouveaux riches of the time. 
Alike, he detested paper-money and stockjobbers, 
the finances of Pitt and his creation of a new 
aristocracy, the ‘great wen’ of London and the 
sham life of Brighton, reactionary politicians and 
radicals who broke their promises, the scenery 
of Bagshot Heath and of Ashdown Forest, or the 
substitution of ‘ garden-stuff’ for English mutton 
as an article of diet. 


Attack on the Church 

William Cobbett on his Rural Rides was a man 
of strong views who could be cross-grained and 
bitter. He certainly did not spare the lash for 
those he detested as he recorded his country wan- 
derings week by week in his Political Register, 
the journal from which in after years his son was 
to pick out the accounts of the famous rides. He 
had a romantic vision of an old England of peace 
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and plenty that had gone and he certainly | 
possessed no knowledge of a scientific analysis of 
social change. 

His remedies for recovery were simple and con- 
sisted largely of improved farming and the destruc- 
tion of paper-money. He would have insisted that 
he was a Church of England man, yet he would 
have insisted with equal strength that he wanted 
to get the Church off the backs of the people. To 
any chance acquaintance made in travelling he 
must have seemed a very cross-grained old gentle- 
man _ indeed, provocative in his outspokenness, 
sometimes wrong-headed in his opinions, credul- 
ous as to old country folk-tales about horsehair 
turning to worms or frogs coming in rain-drops, 
but with a shrewd common sense derived from | 
generations of English yeomen. It is not difficult 
to understand why his Political Register, nick- 
named ‘Twopenny Trash’ by his enemies, was 
to win a deep place in the affections of the work- 
ing-classes during the years of the industrial revo- 
lution and the rise of the new factories. 

Cobbett spoke with the authentic voice of the 
English yeoman. He never belonged to the ‘ great 
wen’ although he lived for a few years in the | 
still rural suburb of Kensington. Nor did he 
belong to the new factory towns, even though 
the strange chances of life were to carry him into 
the reformed Parliament as member for Oldham. 
His world was that of the small market towns, 
the villages and fairs, the inns where farmers fore: | 
gathered, the smell of the English countryside. 
Even if his intellectual explanations were far 
from exact and his theories about the Reforma- 
tion were remote from the truth, Cobbett could see 
the Enclosure Acts still at work and could under- 
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stand the forces which made for the impoverish- 
ment of the farmer and for the turning of the yeo- 
man into an underpaid labourer. 

His view of the Church exactly fitted the state 
of affairs prevailing at the time. Shortly before 
his death he was to publish his Legacy to Par- 
sons, which revealed a gross condition of nepot- 
jm and privilege. In many cases duties were 
neglected but immense stipends were still drawn. 
The ‘plums’ were held in plurality by sons of 
bishops or scions of noble families. Standards 
of clerical conduct were low on the whole and 
the Church was swamped by half-pay officers who 
had been ordained in order to augment their 
pensions at the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
Many of the clergy were non-resident in their 
parishes, urging that the existing vicarage house 
was not good enough for them. This last attitude 
particularly galled Cobbett, who saw it as a 
strange point of view to be held by the avowed 
disciples of that Son of Man who had not where 
to lay his head. At the same time the parsons 
extorted huge sums in endowments and in tithe. 
Some of this was pre-Reformation in origin and 
the claim of the present Church of England to 
receive it was extremely tenuous morally. 

Much of the picture has been recorded else- 
where, as by Benbow the Chartist in his Crimes 
of the Clergy, a revealing book published in 1823. 
There is plenty of corroboration from many 
sources for the general picture, but few who de- 
nounced or exposed had the homely pen of a 
Cobbett which could bring the grievance straight 
to the hearthside and make it a matter of interest 
in the ordinary cottage home. 


A Great Englishman 


Cobbett was never a great theorist, but he was 
a great Englishman, typical in the radicalism 
which had led him to win the respect of all 
journalists in his battle for the freedom of the 
Press. There was something likewise typical in 
the fact that his London bookshop, from which 
he sold his radical literature, also stocked seeds 
and trees. In Cobbett there was combined the 
voice of the yeoman with that of social protest, 
and the combined voices possessed a pen which 
it has been given to few to wield. 

A recent holiday made it possible to travel 
again over a part of the Rural Rides, an ex- 
ploration much encouraged by the recent memorial 
which the Hampshire journalists initiated and got 


erected to Cobbett at Botley, where he farmed 
from 1810 till 1817. At first sight the rides 
seemed a profitless guide-book. Cobbett’s bridle- 
paths were now motor-roads. Indeed, he might 
have failed to recognize his Botley, where a main 
road now infests the market square with a con- 
stant stream of traffic. The little Hampshire 
market-towns have expanded enormously and 
the area is in process of industrialization. 
Religion in Decline 

As the modern traveller follows Cobbett’s route 
in car or omnibus, he passes through many miles 
of semi-built-up areas where Cobbett once looked 
upon the cornfields and judged the value of their 
crops. But this first impression was, like so many 
first impressions, erroneous. To turn off the main 
roads was to discover many a legacy of Cobbett’s 
world. The small farmers were still there, dis-| 
cussing the relative merits of crops and the bad- 
ness of the times as they would have done in 
Cobbett’s day. 

Quiet bypaths still led to an unchanged coun- 
tryside, and many a fine Tudor farm or eigh- 
teenth-century mansion must have appeared to 
the modern traveller just as it did to the con- 
tempories of Cobbett. Large estates are now 
broken up and the old squires have gone. The 
game-laws no longer create the embittered feel- 
ings which they did to Cobbett. But the prob- 
lems of land tenure are still there and still await 
the solutions which Cobbett and his generation 
demanded. 

Religion in the countryside presents a some- 
what different picture. Cobbett detested Method- 
ist ranters, and where they have left a legacy 
they have sunk down today into the torpid res- 
pectability of the local chapel. Perhaps their real 
successors are to be found in the hideous corru- 
gated-iron ‘Gospel Halls’ to be seen in more 
than one village. Some villagers like their reli- 
gion to be of the ‘ frontier’ type; its crude apoc- 
alyptic is a substitute for the excitement of the 
cinema in the more remote areas, although this 
is possibly less true since TV has invaded the 
home. 

But the Church has changed vastly since Cob- 
bett’s day. The large endowments have shrunk in 
value, and where pluralities now exist it is usually 
to make up the stipend of the local parson. Many 
of the village churches are almost deserted so 
far as a congregation is concerned and play little 
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part in the life of the countryside. The effective 
vicar has been robbed of no small part of his 
work by the Welfare State. Many of the old 
buildings are falling into disrepair and there is 
a real danger that architectural gems or details 
of historical interest may be lost to future gener- 
ations through lack of money for restoration and 
proper care. Tithe has been commuted, with 
the result that a bitter source of grievance has 
been modified. The farmer of today is not the 
foe of the parson as was Cobbett at Botley. But 
the modern farmer is largely indifferent to his 
existence as a living factor within society. 


Village Parson Today 

There are, however, two matters which Cob- 
bett noticed in his Rural Rides that are still 
worthy of attention. A number of ex-officers 
were getting into parishes and retaining their hali- 
pay. Cobbett quickly noticed that this monetary 
allowance is a retaining fee for future services 
under the Crown, that the Horne Tooke case 
had decided that a parson could not change his 
profession, and that a parson is not eligible to 
fight in the armed forces. He angrily demanded 
to know why half-pay was retained when the. ex- 
officer could not fulfil conditions of future ser- 
vice by virtue of his change of profession. 

Once again something of the same situation 
has arisen today, and bishop after bishop is tak- 
ing on various forms of pensioner for speedy 
ordination. Whatever may be the educational 
demerits of these people or their inability 
to deal with the real problems’ which 
religion raises, they have least got 
a second source of income at a time when 
‘private means’ is becoming a rarity. They are 
useful for filling up parishes where the income 
would be too inadequate to support a parson 
unless he were willing to accept for himself those 
standards of life which, in the story, were the 
standards of Jesus as he accepted poverty. 

The situation should be closely watched to 
prevent the exploitation which Cobbett remarked. 
It could well be that some of these so-called 
pensions are in fact meant as retaining fees for 
future services to be rendered in the old profes- 
sion. If this situation still arises in any form, it 
should not be allowed to slide as was the case 
in Cobbett’s day. These persons should be de- 
clared ineligible to hold their pensions and should 
become the sole charge of the new profession 
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which they have adopted. 
there would then be far fewer of them to be 
found at large. 

The other point which Cobbett noticed was 


It might be that 


that of endowment and of establishment. The 
Church of England remains established by law 
as it did in Cobbett’s day. As a result, it still 
exercises a control in education out of all pro. 
portion to its numbers and still enjoys a social 
prestige which makes it a dangerous obstacle 
to the development of progressive forces within 
society. To this extent, some of Cobbett’s 
criticisms are not as out-of-date as may appear 
at first sight. 

The village parson may still be a hindrance to 
local progress even if a changed financial situa- 
tion no longer gives him the power which he once 
possessed. In the same way, the ancient endow- 
ments are still enjoyed exclusively by the Church 
of England even though such as come from before 
1689 might, in greater fairness, be applied to the 
nation as a whole. In this case, even if turned 
to secular ends, they would more probably fulfil 
the intention of the original donors to a greater 
extent than is the case at the present time. 

A new problem arises nowadays, unknown to 
Cobbett, of ancient buildings of architectural 
or historical worth which the Church can no 
longer afford to maintain and which are therefore 
in jeopardy. These might well be safeguarded by 
the State and the buildings used, under proper 
care, for secular ends. Some such solution would 
preserve a heritage of national concern and would 
prove a boon in the social life of many a village 
or small town. Certainly, a time has been reached 
when the problems of establishment and en- 
dowment, so real to Cobbett, should be under- 
taken in the light of present-day situations and 
needs. 

The countryside of Rural Rides has altered and 
yet remains strangely unchanged. A rather testy 
old gentleman still rides about it. Even if his 
exact solutions appear curious today or if such 
modern problems as those of Christianity and 
rationalism can scarcely be set aside by a dis- 
agreeable anecdote concerning the Upnitarian- 
minded clergyman at Reigate, his attitude and 
his pugnacious questionings are still curiously 
relevant. Cobbett was a great humanist because 
he was the constant friend of the common man. 
It is this fact which still gives him a niche within 
the more complicated life of the present age. 
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THE MYSTERY OF MRS GRUNDY 


by R. J. MOSTYN 


Prudery in the century 1750-1850 is 
examined in the light of psychoanalysis 


able Mrs Grundy domin- 

ated nineteenth - century 
England more than Victoria 
herself. Indeed, even the Queen 
quailed before her. For the 
young Victoria was not the 
sour-puss that some 
imagine, as Gordon Rattray 
Taylor points out in his fasci- 
nating book, The Angel-Makers 
(Heinemann, 42s). 

‘In the opening years of her 
reign’, he writes, ‘she came under 
strong criticism from the middle 
class for giving too many balls; 
she preferred whisky to tea, 
adored gossip and questioned 
Melbourne closely about other 
people’s behaviour. She ate 
heartily (“I think I may say she 
gobbles”), and once organized a 
sweepstake on the Derby at 
Balmoral. Creevey noted, “She 
laughs in real earnest, opening 
her mouth as wide as it can go, 
showing not very pretty gums”. 

It was Albert who was the 
real moralist, and after his 
death Victoria lost her girlish 
laughter. It was then she be- 
came the Queen who was ‘not 
amused’. 

Mrs Grundy was the fitting 
symbol of a bourgeois nation. 
One almost imagines she was 
flesh and blood instead of a 
character in a play written by 
Thomas Morton, who died in 
1838. But, of course, that was 
one of her many reincarnations. 
She is the mother of spoilsports 
everywhere. 


Fear of Sex 


She painted over the naked- 
ness of Michael Angelo’s nudes. 
She ordered adulterers to be 
hanged under the Common- 
Wealth. She draped the legs of 
Victorian pianos, condemned 
Hardy’s Tess, Meredith’s Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel, and much 
else. Her ghost still hovers be- 


Ts shadow of the formid- 


people . 


hind the Lord Chamberlain and 
is sometimes seen in the Old 
Bailey. It haunts the sheds of 
HM Customs where _ tourists 
back from the Continent may 
arrive with books wrapped in 
brown paper. 

We may say of her (as De 
Gaulle recently said of himself) 
that she belongs to no one and 
to everyone. She is lodged 
somewhere in each of us—the 
censor, the super-ego, call her 
by whatever name you will. A 
natural, straightforward attitude 
to bodily functions—and not 
merely to sex—is difficult to 
achieve. We are put on the 
wrong track before we learn to 
talk. 

Some people are obviously 
more tied-up than others. Fear 
of sex certainly varies from 
country to country and in differ- 
ent periods of history. A woman 
can wear a bikini in Brighton 
but not in Spain. In strictly 
Moslem lands she may not even 
show her face. 


Artists Prefer Triangles 


Today artists are so bored 
with nudes that they prefer to 
paint triangles and bus tickets. 
You can now buy books in this 
country that would have made 
the hair of our grandparents 
stand on end and even turn 
white. Compare the open sales 
of the Wolfenden Report with 
the banning of Havelock Ellis’s 
books only sixty years ago. 

The Edinburgh Quarterly con- 
sidered even Jane Eyre ‘of low 
moral tendency’. Augustus 
Hare tells how his adoptive 
grandmother read the Pickwick 
Papers by her dressing-room 
fire with closed doors, while her 
maid kept watch against 
intruders. 

That carries us farther back, 
and it is part of Mr Taylor’s 
thesis that the prudery com- 


monly associated with the nine- 
teenth century began earlier. He 
examines with meticulous detail! 
the morals and customs of the 
century beginning in 1750 and 
makes out a strong case. 

He has another theory of a 
more far-reaching character 
which offers a _ psychological 
explanation of the reason why 
some periods of history are 
tolerant and relaxed whereas 
others are rigorist puri- 
tanical. This was first stated in 
his earlier book, Sex in History, 
and the present volume is a 
supplement and a corrective to 
certain points on which he be- 
lieves he was mistaken. 


Role of the Father 


This general theory of morals 
is based on the Freudian doc- 
trine that the type of personality 
we possess is largely determined 
by our relationship to our par- 
ents in early childhood. Mr 
Taylor describes those men who 
have medelled themselves on 
their fathers as patrists, and 
those who have identified with 
their mothers as matrists. 

To avoid complicating the 
matter unduly he ignores the 
identifications of the female 
child. That is fair enough, since 
the laws of society were man- 
made. Mrs Grundy’s real sex 
need not concern us as she is 
stereotype. She represents the 
attitude of a predominantly 
patrist society. 

The patrist is authoritarian 
and restrictive. He plays the 
role of the father, the source of 
authority, the arbiter of right 
and wrong, the judge and inter- 
preter of mores. Thus he is 
instinctively conservative, mis- 
trustful of innovations, opposed 
to free inquiry. 

In religion he worships a mas- 
culine deity who is the image of 
the earthly father projected into 
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the sky. He tends to regard 
women as inferior and any 
sexual relations with them as 
dangerously tainted. Resent- 
ment of women, amounting to 
hatred, is seen in its extreme 
form in some Christian zealots. 

Thus eleventh-century 
Peter Damiani was obsessed by 
the wickedness and faithlessness 
of women. He led a fiery cru- 
sade against the concubines of 
priests, urging that they should 
be forcibly immured in nun- 
neries. The cause of it all was 
his rejection of his own mother, 
and consequent identification 
with his father, on learning that 
she was a prostitute. 


Role of the Mother 


The patrist is a puritan be- 
cause he fears pleasure. He 
would deny pleasure to others, 
as well as to himself. He is 
oppressed by a sense of guilt 
which often leads to morbid 
religious manifestations. 

On the other hand, the mat- 
rist, modelling himself on more 
tender, feminine characteristics 
—taking refuge in the mother 
from the wrath of the father— 
is more easy-going, favours free- 
dom for women, and is progres- 
sive and democratic in politics. 
pleasure-loving tolerance 
may be summed up as ‘Live and 
let live’. 

In the past he projected the 
mother into the supernatural 
realm, worshipping her under 
various names. Today, in the 
West at least, she is the Virgin 
Mary, the co-redemptrix, who 
intercedes with the angry 
Father. Or she may even be 
symbolized as Mother Church. 

According to Mr Rattray, for 
example, Newman be 
ranked as a matrist, since for 
him the Roman Church was a 
mother-surrogate. In his last 
sermon to an Anglican congre- 
gation Newman exclaimed in a 
voice of great emotion: ‘O my 
Mother, my Mother, how is it 
that those who would have died 
for thee fall neglected from thy 
bosom? How is it thou hast no 
word of kindness, no sign of 
encouragement for them?’ 

This hardly settles the ques- 
tion ‘beyond doubt’ as Mr Rat- 
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tray declares. Newman had none 
of the tolerance and relaxed 
morality of the matrist. But it 
can be plausibly held that the 
mariolatry of the Roman 
Church and of some members 
of the Oxford Movement owes 
something to an infantile rela- 
tionship with the mother, What 
is hard to see is why it should 
be so often associated with 
asceticism. 

Another difficulty arises when 
ene thinks of John Stuart Mill. 
In Mr Taylor’s terminology he 
was a patrist. But although he 
was ‘dominated by cerebral con- 
siderations of rational consis- 
tency’ he would score high 
marks in a questionnaire for 
matrists. He was certainly in 
favour of free inquiry. The only 
charge Mr Taylor brings against 
him on this score is that he 
abandoned his plan to write a 
history of the French Revolu- 
tion ‘for fear of public disap- 
proval’. But that is certainly 
not the same as preferring his 
fantasies to cold facts, which is 
what Mr Taylor alleges. 

Admittedly human beings are 
too complex to be neatly divided 
into two classes. A_ similar 
problem arises when you try to 
decide whether a person is an 
introvert or an extrovert. There 
are inevitable confusions and 
overlappings and we _ really 
know very little about the inner 
life of other people. 


How Like an Angel 


The evidence about the past 
is only available in the bio- 
graphical material of men and 
women distinguished enough to 
be remembered and in the jour- 
nalism of the period. Mr Tay- 
lor has cast his net wide. He 
has fished out all kinds of ob- 
scure publications which throw 
light on the tone of public 
morals in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

He was puzzled at first be- 
cause although in his earlier 
book he had treated the eigh- 
teenth century as matrist and 
the early nineteenth as patrist 
the facts did not quite bear this 
out on closer inspection. In 
1839, almost a peak year for 
strictness in behaviour stan- 


dards, the Society for the Sup. 
pression of Vice complained of 
the alarming increase of moral 
depravity. Again, although on 
his first view Mr Taylor was 
led to expect a patrist society to 
accord a low status to women, 
he found in the period under 
review that they were unnatur- 
ally exalted. They were placed 
alongside the angels—hence the 
title The Angel Makers. 


Cult of Delicacy 


Now the significant fact about 
angels—apart from how many 
can stand on the point of a 
needle—is that they are without 
sexual desire. Although origin- 
ally conceived in a vaguely mas- 
culine form (e.g., Gabriel and 
Michael) they gradually became 
feminized. Parallel with this 
process, in so far as women 
came to be thought of as an- 
gelic, they were desexualized. 

This was pre-Victorian, but it 
set the stage for Mrs Grundy. 
Consider the advice given to his 
daughters by Dr Gregory in 
1774: ‘When a girl ceases to 
blush she has lost the most 
powerful charm of beauty.’ 

““It is a maxim” [he goes on] 
“that the woman must never fall 
in love with a man, first, but 
only after he has fallen in love 
with her.” Gregory then adds, 
with apparent inconsequence, 
that it is extremely unlikely that 
the man the woman loves will 
be the man who loves her, so 
that she must resign herself to 
marrying without love. That is, 
she must resign herself to a 
marriage in which passion will 
be difficult or impossible.’ 

The cult of delicacy was car- 
ried to fantastic extremes, ‘A 
truly delicate girl, furthermore, 
will not marry any man who has 
been a rake, for fear of seeming 
to countenance immorality; in 
Brunton’s Self-Control 
(1814) the heroine, who is 
obliged to make such a mar- 
riage, redeems herself by refus- 
ing herself physically to her 
husband until the grave. But if 
the delicate girl is wise she will 
also not disclose that this is her 
reason for rejecting him.’ 

In male eyes this involved no 
general depreciation of women, 
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‘Turn your heads the other way, my dears, for here are two horridly handsome officers coming’ 
(' Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack’, 1847) 


though to some women it ap- 
peared otherwise, to judge from 
Jane Austen’s tart remark: 
‘Imbecility in females is a great 
enhancement of their charms.’ 
To men, however, woman was 
on a pedestal, a symbol of 
purity. 

As Dr Acton said, it was ‘a 
vie aspersion’ to suggest that 
woman is even capable of 
sexual desire. Indeed, even 
eating was considered indelicate. 
Nowadays women starve them- 
selves because they believe (on 
dubious grounds) that to look 
emaciated increases their attrac- 
tiveness—apart, of course, from 
the bust. In the late eighteenth 
century they slimmed to look 
like angels. 

Then it was considered that 
no woman could be genteel who 
was not flat-chested. By 1790 
this was the general fashion and 
artificial means were employed 
'o create the illusion. By mid- 
Victorian times women were so 
desexualized that they could be 
safely permitted low décolletés. 

‘The “five and twenty breadths 
of petticoat” within which the 
Woman lay “entombed like a 
mummy” (as Mrs Gore said) 


may perhaps be seen as an 
effort to blot out the existence 
of the genital parts, while the 
simultaneous acceptance of low 
décolletés shows that no such 
alarm was felt about the secon- 
dary sexual characteristics, i.e., 
about the woman in her aspect 
as nourisher and mother. The 
advertisements of the period, 
when they show female under- 
garments, almost always show 
them folded, so that the nether 
part is invisible; it has been 
said that the Victorian woman 
hardly existed below the waist.’ 

But there was a darker side 
to the picture. We can smile at 
Mrs Grundy when she issues 
decrees on etiquette, but to pose 
as an angel on a pedestal is not 
possible for all women. Men 
demand that some _ should 
tumble off. The Victorians 
slobbered over fallen women 
when they could do no more 
harm. 


‘One more unfortunate weary of 
breath! 

‘Rashly importunate gone to her 
death.’ 


One price to be paid for 
prudery is prostitution, Another 


is the load of guilt which makes 
childhood so frightening. Talk 
about the harm done to a child 
by depriving him of a religious 
background, consider what 
misery religion caused! 

In 1816 Fanny Kemble was 
taken at the age of seven to see 
a man guillotined ‘in order that 
she might know to what evil 
courses lead’. One child is re- 
corded as having said to his 
father, ‘I’m five years old today, 
papa’. Whereupon the father 
replied, ‘Five years nearer your 
grave’. Another father asked his 
son, ‘Why aren’t you happy?’ 
The boy was too afraid to admit 
he was not happy and replied 
‘Iam, in my sleep’. 

Terrifying descriptions of hell- 
fire were supplemented by sadis- 
tic accounts of martyrdoms. All 
this left a permanent mark, In 
seeking support for his view that 
the child-parent relationship is a 
vital clue to adult attitudes 
which colour the social morality 
of an epoch Mr Taylor takes us 
into darkest England. Not every- 
one will accept the Freudian 
premises and the flights of 
speculation, but he has produced 
an enthralling book. 
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PROFILE OF MAURICE CRANSTON 


A PHILOSOPHER OF FREEDOM 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Biographer of Locke, Maurice Cranston belongs to 
the liberal humanist tradition of Arnold and Mill 


ITH the publication of his biographical 
work John Locke in 1957 Maurice 

\ \ Cranston brought to a brilliant end 
eight years of close historical research. This 
book, which won him the James Tait Black 
Memorial Prize as the best biography of its year, 
has consolidated a reputation that had been 
very considerable since his Freedom: A New 
Analysis came out in 1953. Before coming to a 
detailed examination of these main works, as well 
as his pamphlets and the numerous articles he 
has produced both on philosophical and literary 
subjects, it may be of interest to record a few 
facts about Cranston’s life. 

Born in London on May 8, 1920, of Scottish 
origin as his name indicates, Cranston went to a 
succession of schools before leaving at seventeen 
and dabbling in journalism while preparing him- 
self for a university scholarship. Going to Ger- 
many, he was befriended by a Jewish family who 
were soon afterwards persecuted by the Nazis. 
Thus as a young man he was at once very pre- 
occupied with the problem of war and the plight 
of the Jews in Germany. He worked for a time 
at Bloomsbury House for a committee devoted to 
assisting Jewish refugees. A pacifist since child- 
hood, Cranston chose, when war came, to serve 
in the London Civil Defence. During those war 
years he was both married and divorced ; and he 
spent the long inactive hours ‘on duty’ writing 
detective novels and reading the philosophical 
classics. 


From Literature to Philosophy 


With the war over, Cranston went up to Ox- 
ford, where he read Modern Greats, concentrating 
on philosophy. He has admitted that his interest 
in French literature prevented him from giving his 
full attention to his main subject. Nevertheless, 
he was interested enough to follow up his primary 
degree with a B.Litt. At Oxford he had the 
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problem, early in his studies, of adjusting himself 
to the kind of philosophy then being taught there, 
His initial approach to the subject had been one 
which is now considered old-fashioned and naive, 
although it is still that of a great many non- 
academic enthusiasts. 

In other words, Cranston wanted to work out 
for himself some kind of Weltanschauung. He 
had thought a lot about such questions as war, 
socialism, liberty, and so forth, and he hoped 
that the study of philosophy would help him to 
co-ordinate them and make them fit into a 
pattern. But this was precisely what Oxford did 
not then want its young philosophers to do. The 
reaction against metaphysics was at its highest 
point. All Weltanschauung philosophy was 
frowned upon. 

In an unpublished letter Cranston writes: ‘I 
am not a philosopher by temperament. I am a 
literary man, an esthete.’ Now at first sight this 
seems an odd declaration, or confession, for a 
man whose most notable achievement has been 
in philosophy. Looking at the statement more 
closely, however, we can perhaps see what he 
means: He is simply saying that the born philo- 
sopher has a love of argument; that his whole 
nature is geared towards debate and controversy ; 
that he revels in the clash with others of like 
disposition but different views. Cranston believes 
that despite his Scots ancestry he lacks this argu- 
mentative drive, admitting that his ‘ whole net- 
work of response is too delicate and too slow’. 
He prefers to choose his words carefully—as 4 
poet or novelist does—shaping and reshaping the 
language which illustrates his particular theme. 

But though he shrinks from public debates, he 
is happy enough as a public lecturer. His father 
was a theatrical manager, and he inherits a certain 
flair for entertaining an audience. He has been 
a part-time lecturer in Social Philosophy for 
London University since 1950 and has done 4 
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Maurice Cranston 


great deal of broadcasting for the BBC. In fact, 
some of Cranston’s most impressive work takes 
the form of both talks and ‘ feature ’ programmes 
for the Third Programme and European Service 
of the BBC. 

The view of philosophy which was in vogue 
at Oxford in Cranston’s undergraduate years (it 
has become modified and less dogmatic) was 
largely influenced by logical positivism. It was 
what is commonly known as ‘ linguistic analysis ’. 
According to this view, the only purpose of philo- 
sophy is clarification; ethics for example is not 
the science of conduct but ‘ the study of the logic 
and language of morals’, the mere analysis of 
the words we use when we make moral judgments. 

Philosophy of this kind is austere, neutral, rari- 
fied. At the beginning Cranston was unsympa- 
thetic to it, preferring the old classical idea of 
Philosophy as a discipline which would teach men 
how to live. However, after attending the lectures 
of Gilbert Ryle, Cranston became more attracted 
fo this philosophy. From Ryle he learned how 
the study of ordinary speech helped people to free 
themselves from their metaphysical muddles. Thus 
under Ryle’s influence Cranston came to hold the 
View (which he substantially holds today) that 


clarification, without being the whole or even the 
chief job of philosophy, is an important part of 
philosophy. 

He believes that moral philosophy should be 
both ethics and meta-ethics; that philosophy 
should be analysis and something constructive, 
too. A short history by Cranston of British ana- 
lytic philosophy will be found in his contribution, 
‘The Literature of Ideas’, to John Lehmann’s 
symposium, The Craft of Letters in England 
(1956). In that essay Cranston sets out what he 
considers the merits and defects of analysis; he 
attacks particularly the dogmatism and narrow- 
ness of the analytic movement, and makes the 
interesting point that the cult .of ordinary lan- 
guage has led in many cases to Philistinism. 

Cranston’s Freedom: A New Analysis (1953) 
is almost wholly analysis, as the title suggests, 
though the first part outlines a liberal Weltan- 
schauung and the third section contains a defence 
of free will against determinism. This liberal 
Weltanschauung—an important part of what 
Cranston now feels he has to say—is more explicit 
in a pamphlet he wrote in 1955, with the title 
Human Rights Today, and in three broadcast 
talks which were published in The Listener in the 
spring of 1956. This concern for human rights. 
is also evident in a pamphlet—Democracy—which 
was published in July by Background Books, and 
which ends in this way: ‘I think one might say 
of democracy what Locke said of human know- 
ledge: that men being what they are, it can never 
be perfect; but that having once seen its limita- 
tions, and understood what we can not have, then 
we may set our hearts on having as much of it 
as we can have. In this pamphlet Cranston 
defends democracy, first by refuting the usual 
arguments against it, and then by showing that 
democracy, though far from ideal, is preferable 
to any known alternative. 

Cranston’s latest and most important book, 
John Locke (1957), contains very few of his own 
opinions. It was intended equally to be a work of 
literature and a work of scholarship, and the con- 
sensus of critical opinion is that the author has. 
fully achieved these twin aims. In writing this 
book he drew freely on the hitherto unpublished 
papers left by Locke to his cousin Peter King and 
which had been available to scholars only since 
1948, when they were bought by the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Cranston’s biography incorpor- 
ates a wealth of new material about the history of 
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seventeenth-century England and is a book that 
may be read with enjoyment not only by scholars 
but also by the general reader. 

It shows that Locke was a pioneer in diverse 
fields—medicine, economics, and education among 


them. Without his powerful championship, free- - 


dom of expression might have taken much longer 
to establish roots in England. ‘I know not’, he 
once wrote, ‘why a man should not have liberty 
to print whatever he would speak.’ Cranston 
shows, too, how in his ‘Letter of Toleration’ 
Locke demonstrated that it was impossible to 
save men’s souls by persecuting, torturing, or 
killing them. 

Already John Locke is regarded as the standard 
biography of this great seventeenth-century 
thinker. In the actual language used, Cranston 
has brought to bear all his qualities of mind, not 
least a certain dry wit, as when, for example, he 
observes: ‘ Unlike Milton, who called for liberty 
in the name of liberty, Locke was content to ask 
for liberty in the name of trade; and unlike 
Milton, he achieved his end.” In writing this biog- 
raphy Cranston may well have discovered the 
kind of work for which he is best suited. 

But though he is thus primarily a man of letters 
his output of short stories and literary criticism 
has been much smaller than it would have been 
if he had concentrated on work of that kind 
alone. His first book review appeared in The 
Adelphi in 1942 and dealt with the first book of 
Denton Welch, whom he had known as a friend 
since boyhood. John Middleton Murry, then 
editor of The Adelphi, took an interest both in 
Cranston and Denton Welch. Later Cranston 
reviewed for the New Statesman and the Specta- 
tor. Today he writes on new books for the 
Listener and the Manchester Guardian ; and he is 
on the editorial board of the London Magazine. 

He seems at his best in reviewing the kind of 
book that more often appears in France than 
this country; in other words, works of.creative 
writing—such as the novels of Sartre or Camus 
or Simone de Beauvoir—in which ideas matter as 
much as characterization, atmosphere, and narra- 
tive. One of Cranston’s short stories—he has pub- 
lished four only—won the Tom Gallon Prize in 
1953, and in 1957 he was awarded the Society of 
Authors Travelling Scholarship. 

Quite apart from his books, pamphlets, essays, 
and book reviews, Cranston is an active member 
of the committees of various bodies such as the 
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PEN and the Société Européenne de Culture, 
which are interested in such questions as the prob. 
lem of liberty, especially as it relates to the spoken 
and written word. Thus he has replaced the 
obsession of his youth—the existence of war— 
with a more objective but equally passionate inter. 
est in freedom and a desire that it shall not any- 
where be diminished. 

He confesses to cutting an uncontemporary 
figure at some of the international gatherings he 
attends, feeling himself to be a person who has 
more affinity with Matthew Arnold than with, 
say, Jean-Paul Sartre. At the same time he has 
more in common with a man like Sartre than with 
many English intellectuals of the present day. 

Like Matthew Arnold, Cranston believes in 
culture no less than in liberty. In his pamphlet 
on Democracy he is at pains to argue that poli- 
tical egalitarianism in no way entails cultural 
egalitarianism ; and that the necessity of accept- 
ing the decision of the majority in legislative 
matters is only by an error of logic thought to 
authorize accepting the decision of the majority 
in esthetic matters. When commercial television 
was first recommended on the plea that it would 
enlarge freedom, Cranston opposed it on the 
grounds that it would diminish culture; he put 
no value on a freedom which could only be 
bought and which would be used to impose the 
tastes of the unreflective on the rest of the 
public. 

He predicted the decline of the Third Pro- 
gramme, the WEA, and other cultural institu- 
tions—a decline which has indeed ensued; and 
also a rise of bogus culture, of which he claims 
already to see signs in the activities of, for 
example, Colin Wilson; and in the middle-brow 
assault on the strongholds of literary criticism. 

How might one sum up briefly Maurice Crans- 
ton’s achievement? Perhaps it would be near the 
mark to say that he has been one of the few 
writers to concern himself with work in political 
philosophy at a time when for the most part it 
has been neglected by academics. He has, more: 
over, used the techniques of analysis in the 
defence of a liberalism stemming from the tradi- 
tion of John Stuart Mill. Above all, he has made 
a concentrated and on the whole successful effort 
to write well, so that every literate man cal 
understand what he is talking about. 

Today at thirty-eight it would be presumptuous 
to do more than indicate broadly what position 
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been dispelled and so many fallacious reasonings 
exposed as in Mr Cranston’s small volume. Here 
is an author who will not brook ambiguity: he 
writes with amazing neatness, rubbing his words 
clear of any confusing associations and building 
his propositions with precise elegance. Truly an 


ally The | first 
requisite towards propitiation is 
knowledge; the second, action 
shaped and illuminated by that 
knowledge.’ 

I would commend that pas- 
sage to the Rev Dr Coulson, 
who was one of two speakers 
in a Third Programme broadcast 
on ‘Fundamental Beliefs’, billed 


resorted to. 


as ‘A Conversation’ (to avoid 
any suggestion of controversy? 
—if so, how like the BBC!). 
The second speaker was Prof 
H. C. Longuet-Higgins. Both 
are Fellows of the Royal Society 
and were chosen in order to 
show that two scientists with the 
same sort of background could 
yet hold different beliefs about 
the Christian religion. 

Famous names from Zoro- 
aster to Elizabeth Fry were 
bandied to and fro, the conten- 
tion being, on one side, that 
there were good men _ before 
Jesus Christ and on the other 
that Jesus is unique. Wherever 


That he is in the great liberal tradition need not 

be questioned. Bertrand de Jouvenal, in review- 

ing Freedom : A New Analysis, wrote three telling 
sentences that may, with hardly a single qualifica- 
tion, be applied to Maurice Cranston’s work 
generally: ‘Seldom have so many verbal mists excellent mind.’ 

ON THE AIR 
The ‘Irrel ’ of the Church 
e irrelevance ofr tne 
T a time when the Church by A. D. COHEN 
Ac England is under fire 
from more than one quar- influence and that influence is 

ter, it was a good idea of the likely to grow less as time goes 
BBC’s to broadcast a series of on. We have to deal with a 
taks by Churchmen on their community having not only no 
Church. Much of it has been uniform religious convictions 
special pleading, but that was to (MacIntyre) but, as regards the 
be expected: there are no majority, no definite religious 
blacklegs among the bishops. convictions of any kind. 
The talks, five in all, turned on Ours is a scientific and secu- 
the question: Should the Estab- lar age just beginning, as Mr 
lishment be Mended or Ended? Magnus Pyke reminded us in a 

Only one speaker, Mr Alas- Home _ Service broadcast on 
dair MacIntyre, an Anglican ‘The Limits of Science’. By 
lecturer in philosophy able to ‘limits’ here he means that cer- 
speak his mind more freely than tain sciences, e.g. those of man 
his ecclesiastical colleagues, ad- and society, have not yet had 
vocated Disestablishment. He time to develop to anything like 
did so on the ground that where’ the same degree as the natural 
a community has no uniform sciences. He gave examples, 
religious convictions the Church however, of how _ science, 
is morally bound to seek its directed to practical ends (Pas- 
own  disestablishment. He  teur) or the patient collection of 
pointed to the ‘irrelevance’ of an facts (Darwin), can nevertheless 
Established Church in such cir- change our entire attitude to 
cumstances. life. 

The opposite view was taken I cannot resist reproducing 
by Canon Charles Smyth: ‘The here a magnificent passage he 


Church of England ... is in 
principle the Church of the 
whole nation and exists not only 
for those who are technically 
members of it.’ Winding up the 
series, Dr Vidler took a position 
somewhere between. No Eras- 
tian, he would grant the Church 
a ten-year reprieve in which to 
show that, in alliance or co- 
ordination with the State, it can 
still create a homogeneous 
Christian community. 

This will seem to many wish- 
ful thinking. Disestablishment 
is only part of a larger problem. 
Today the Church has little 


quoted from Tyndall, branded 
as an atheist in his day: ‘We 
have been scourged by invisible 
thongs, attacked from impene- 
trable ambuscades, and it is 
only today that the light of 
science is being let in upon the 
murderous dominion of our foes 
. .. the rule and governance of 
this universe are different from 
what we in our youth supposed 
them to be . . . the inscrutable 
Power, at once terrible and 
beneficent, in whom we live and 
move and have our being and 
our end, is to be propitiated by 
means different from those usu- 


there is found any goodness or 
greatness, there Dr Coulson sees 
Christ at work—a ploy on a 
level with ‘Heads I win, tails 
you lose’. Might not all, Jesus 
included, derive their light from 
the same unknown source? And 
what of the millions who have 
never heard of Jesus Christ? 
These questions of Prof Longuet- 
Higgins’s received proper 
answer. The utterances of mys- 
tics, Prof Longuet-Higgins on his 
side maintained, express ‘some 
sort of poetic experience’ which 
did not call for the ‘theological 
framework’ the Church had 
built round the figure of Jesus. 
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SCIENCE FIGHTS THE RAT 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


Rats cause deadly diseases and a yearly 
loss of 33 million tons of grain and rice 


OST people know that there is a ‘rat 
Meee: *. The words have a hackneyed, 

inevitable ring about them. Rats are 
just one of the disadvantages which we all have 
to accept, like the weather, and the fact that their 
presence in our midst constitutes a severe threat 
to our food supplies and health is—well, just 
something that cannot be avoided. 

Even so, it must have come as something of a 
shock recently to discerning readers of Parlia- 
mentary Reports to learn that the wages bill for 
Britain’s army of pest-control officials exceeds 
£400,000 a year and that the rats which keep 
them so busy destroy or spoil two million tons of 
human food annually. 

This resigned attitude shows an astonishing 
ignorance both of rats themselves and the meas- 
ures now being taken for their elimination from 
this country. Rats plague the civilized world 
today as they have done for centuries. In a single 
year they are responsible for the loss of at least 
thirty-three million tons of bread grains and rice 
throughout the world, or the equivalent of our 
own requirements for four years. In addition 
they continue to act as carriers for diseases as 
varied as yellow fever, typhus, bubonic plague, 
equine influenza, Weil’s disease, and trichinosis. 
No other mammal carries such a range of fleas, 
lice, and bacteria in its pelt. 

For that reason, incidentally, there is a grave 
risk in handling rat carcasses, and schemes which 
offer bonuses for rats’ tails may actually encour- 
age infection. 

The deadly plagues which wiped out our fore- 
fathers may have been eradicated from our own 
times, but the rats which caused them are still 
with us. Yet until shortly before the recent war 
there was a marked lack of firm, scientific know- 
ledge about rats and the best ways of effectively 
reducing their numbers. There was a good deal of 
lore and superstitious belief, but this is worthless 
as a foundation for modern rodent control. 

Since 1939 immense strides in coming to grips 
with the problem have been made both here and 


in America. The Oxford Bureau of Animal 
Population spent most of the War studying this 
very subject, with the result that we now know a 
great deal about the ways of rats and the loop- 
holes in their extensive armour of fecundity, 
adaptability, cunning, and sheer ubiquity. 


What Rats Cost Britain 


The enormity of the rat infestation in Britain 
alone is seldom grasped. Rats cannot be counted 
in the direct way that we count birds, and official 
estimates as to the present total rat population 
are restrained by a sense of the difficulty of 
securing an accurate census. But expert sources 
have stated that it is quite feasible that there are 
still roughly as many active rats as human beings 
—and this in spite of years of destruction. On 
average, they each cause some 7s 6d-worth of 
damage to food stocks annually, spoiling and 
rendering unfit for human consumption much 
more food than they eat. It has been reliably 
estimated that twenty-five brown rats with access 
to food supplies will eat and spoil daily more 
than is sufficient to sustain a working man. In 
addition they cost large sums for control meas- 
ures and tie down many thousands of operators 
and officials in unproductive and what ought to 
be unnecessary work, 

The Infestation Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Food, and Fisheries, now an impor- 
tant branch of this Government department, is 
the national nerve-centre for rat control. Its offi- 
cials guide, direct, and train the men of the local 
authorities on which the onus for most of the 
actual rodent destruction ultimately falls. Thus 
bureaucracy has annexed the prerogative of the 
old-time rat-catcher, with his traps and _ his 
terriers, and his vocation has all but disappeared. 
His work is now done far more thoroughly and 
on a much more widespread scale by a force of 
euphemistically named rodent operators. 

Official research into rat and mouse destruction 
is continually going on and technical and adminis- 
trative assistance to the local authorities is given 
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by the Ministry’s experts. Premises such as food 
warehouses, flour mills, and food-processing fac- 
tories are periodically inspected by qualified offi- 
cers and the necessary treatment is recommended 
in conjunction with the local authorities. These 
now an official concern, and its operations are 
destruction in their areas. In short, rat killing 
is now an Official concern, and its operations 
are organized on comprehensive and _ scientific 
lines. 

Now all this is a good thing, for rats affect 
every one of us, whether we are aware of their 
presence or not. At last the whole thing is being 
tackled realistically on a nation-wide scale. What 
then are the problems? The adoption of rat 
control by officialdom has resulted in the work 
being subject to its worst features, perhaps 
unavoidably. It may be necessary for rats to run 
to paper—and the range of forms and records 
now in use is startling—but within the broader 
sheme of improved technical methods the des- 
truction of rats is still largely a local matter, one 
for the individual on the spot. 

There does tend to be a little too much arm- 
chair control of the man doing the job, who 
knows just how to deal with his rats without a 
constant shower of official directives, but since the 
local authorities get an official grant they have 
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One of Herefordshire’s pretty full-time rat-catchers 


to conform to the ways of Whitehall. The typical 
rodent operator is a trained technician nowadays, 
and the rodent control foremen employed by local 
councils have an extremely wide knowledge of 
their quarry and possess an intuitive skill for 
coming down exactly on the vulnerable spots in 
the rat defence, which, incidentally, is largely 
underground, in sewers and elsewhere. 

But by far the greater problem is the public 
ignorance and apathy about the whole question 
of rat infestation. Not one person in a thousand 
seeing the regular inspection and baiting of town 
sewers through roadway manholes even realizes 
what is going on (paid for by the taxpayers’ and 
the ratepayers’ money), yet the systematic killing 
of rats in sewers is a vital part of the fight against 
these vermin. 


Educating Public Opinion 

The worst feature to be overcome is the atti- 
tude towards infestations displayed by a great 
majority of the population. The farmer accepts 
the rats in his barns, ricks, and hedges as an 
inevitable accompaniment to his work ; the 
manufacturer takes the rats in his factory or 
warehouse for granted, as indeed he does the bill 
for getting rid of them presented at intervals by 
his local authority; the office manager ignores 
his all-too-plentiful rats and mice on the excuse 
that to admit their presence and ventilate the fact 
that destruction is in hand will frighten his staffs 
and may even cause his typists to leave; the 
shopkeeper behaves much the same; the house- 
holder dabbles with ineffectual trapping and 
poisoning and reports his vermin only when they 
get out of hand (very often the occupants of 
terraced street dwellings are unaware of the black 
rats which live in their lofts and run along the 
whole length of the street under the roofs); and 
the man in the street who sees rats in the open 
or knows where they are numerous seldom thinks 
of notifying the fact to the local rat officer. 

Clearly a radical change in this attitude is 
needed, and official propaganda methods might 
usefully be stepped up. How many householders 
know that they can apply to have their rats or 
mice destroyed free of charge, for instance? Nor 
does the matter end with the total eradication of 
the initial infestation. Cases have been known 
where as many as 10,000 rats have been killed by 
systematic treatment of premises, and the rat 
population to have regained its former level in 
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twelve months simply because of the subsequent 
neglect by the occupants. 

The actual widespread occurrence of rats in 
almost all types of buildings in town and country 
alike is surely sufficient reason for the overcoming 
of the very definite feeling of shame that the 
presence of pests rouses in most people, with the 
consequent hushing up and neglect which favours 
the increase of the rats. If it is not respectable to 
be troubled with rodents, it is far less respectable 
to do nothing about them. Through such an atti- 
tude the whole of official control for an area may 
be rendered incomplete, for rats are continually 
on the move, following food and water supplies. 
Sewer rats can live on liquid garbage alone, and 
the bombing of many cities has greatly aggra- 
vated their rat problem, for rats thrive in derelict 
areas where drains are open to the sky. 

By the skilful planting of unbaited dry wheat 
or sausage rusk and the regular daily inspection 
of quantities eaten, a fairly accurate index to the 
level of the rat population can be gained. Un- 
poisoned bait is always used for several days 
before poisoning with zinc phosphide or arsenic, 
for once the rats are taking food unconcernedly 
they continue to do so when poison is added, 
and thus a close estimate of the actual kill, or 
‘take’ can be made. Baits and poison have to 
be continually changed to meet the rats’ cunning 
and old colonies followed to their new haunts. 

Research is still in its infancy, and the fact 
that the Government is aware of the need for 
improved overall control is evident from recent 
legislation. But the obstacles to really complete 
destruction of rats lie not so much in the tech- 
nical sphere as in the effective linking of adminis- 
tration, modern methods, and an educated public 
opinion. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


READERS of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the objects of 
the Rationalist Press Association are invited to remember the 
organization when making their Wills, Appended is a form of 
bequest which may be useful to friends who are desirous of allo- 
cating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate to assist in the 
dissemination of rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


*I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situate at 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, the 
sum of (here insert amount, adding ‘‘ Free of Legacy Duty”. if 
so desired), to be applied to the general purposes of the said 
Association ; and the receipt of the Secretary for the time being 
shali be a sufficient divcharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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GOD IN 
THE COLD WAR 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Religion should not be linked 
with the East-West quarrel 


HE humanist movement is non-political. 

That is to say, it does its best to be. But 

politicians sometimes make it very hard 
for us. 

On June 8 Mr Macmillan gave an address at 
De Pauw University, Indiana, USA. With most 
of it The Humanist is not and ought not to be 
concerned. But at certain points Mr Macmillan 
went out of his way to identify the cause of the 
West (or, as he put it, ‘what we roughly call 
the free world’) with the cause of supernatural 
religion. Speaking of the failure of the United 
Nations to achieve a world community, the Prime 
Minister said: ‘The attempt has foundered on 
the deep division in the world between two differ- 
ent concepts of society, of government, of man 
himself, and of man’s relation to his Creator.’ 


The Two Camps 


Later, speaking of the hopes of escaping world 
war, he added: ‘I cannot believe that a country 
like Soviet Russia, developing so rapidly in all 
the technical, scientific, and material improve- 
ments of life, will not in due course be subjected 
to the normal development of all civilized people, 
when Soviet men and women would begin to ask 
themselves the old questions: Who made us? 
Why are we here? What is the purpose of life? 
Is there a right and a wrong? Is there sin? Is 
there God?’ 

(I give here a conflation of the reports of the 
speech in The Times and the Daily Worker. The 
Times has a verbatim report, but leaves a lacuna, 
indicated by dots, after the word ‘ people’, The 
Worker report fills the gap with the words here 
added.) The Humanist, I repeat, is not and ought 
not to be concerned with concepts of government. 
But when it comes to concepts ‘ of man himself 
and of man’s relation to his Creator’, and t0 
such question as ‘Who made us?’ and so on, we 
are bound to be concerned, and to protest strongly 
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against the Prime Minister’s linkage of such issues 
with the political quarrel between East and West. 

I do not so much mind for myself: I am not 
afollower of Mr Macmillan ; and he may identify 
the cause of the West with the flat-earth theory 
for aught I care. But there are right-wing 
rationalists who may object to being committed 
to the Creator and his doings and to the assump- 
tion that only Communists fail to treat them with 
proper respect. 


Qutmoded Concepts 


To humanists, who discard the dogma of special 
creation, man is an animal of the class of 
mammals and the order of primates, who, unlike 
others of the order, has acquired an erect posture, 
the manual skill that goes with it, a highly con- 
voluted brain, and a capacity for cooperation, 
language, and more or less abstract thinking. 
These are his aids to survival in the struggle for 
existence, just as teeth and claws are aids to the 
carnivore, or the high jump to the flea. 

To talk of ‘man’s relation to his Creator’, if 
‘Creator’ is intended literally, is to flout the 
evidence of evolution. If ‘Creator’ is used in an 
esoteric sense to denote an almighty and _all- 
knowing being, assumed to be behind the whole 
evolutionary process, why should we suppose 
man’s relation to such a being to be more inti- 
mate than that of a carnivore or a flea? He has 
more brain than they; but his brain is adapted 
to the environment in which he lives and is as 
far as theirs from forming an idea of the infinite. 

Why then does Mr Macmillan assume that 
‘the normal development of all civilized people’ 
necessarily leads to such questions as ‘ Who made 
us?’ and ‘What is the purpose of life?’ The 
normal development of barbaric peoples leads to 
such questions, because they do not control or 
understand the forces of Nature and therefore 
think anthropomorphically, attributing rainfall 
and thunderstorms to a Zeus or a Jahveh, and 
crediting such mythical personages with good or 
ill will towards man. The normal development of 
civilized peoples leads through such questions to a 
criticism of the answers and finally to a percep- 
tion of the misunderstanding which caused them 
to be put. 

To be unaware of this is to be philosophically 
illiterate. There was a time when Western philo- 
Sophers, hampered by the damnosa hereditas of 
the barbaric past and by the pressure of vested 


interests, set themselves the job of proving the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
As long ago as the eighteenth century it dawned 
on progressive thinkers in the West that no such 
proofs were possible. Even those with a deeply 
rooted will to believe—like Kant—went no fur- 
ther than to say that, while we could not know 
that there was a God and another life, we should 
act as if there were. Others—like Hegel—evaded 
the issue by using ‘God’ as a synonym for the 
universe and so depriving the word of any 
specific meaning. 

Today Western philosophers take the view that 
such questions as the existence of God are mean- 
ingless, since no answer admits of verification. 
It is odd that Mr Macmillan should pin his hopes 
of peace to the chance that the Russians will 
begin to ask questions which our professional 
philosophers have left off asking! 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
PARADOX 


RONALD W. HEPBURN 


‘Should be immensely helpful to Christians 
and humanists alike.—Aberdeen Press & 
Journal, ‘A _ provocative and stimulating 
discussion.’—British Book News, ‘ All who 
are concerned with modern theology should 
grapple with this study, let it make its im- 
pact, and form their own conclusions.’— 
Baptist Times. 18s net 


THE PROBLEM OF 
DIVORCE 


R. S. W. POLLARD 


‘A concise and comprehensive survey .. . 
very readable, and intelligible even to those 
who have no knowledge of the law or of 
legal terminology. —The Friend. 12s 6d net 


A CHALLENGE TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


J. B. COATES 


‘In his Foreword Mr Coates says that 
humanism and rationalism are synonymous. 
Within the limits of this assumption, he 
gives a full, clear, sober, and unprejudiced 
account of his subject.—-Observer. 15s net 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 
BETTERS, by R. C. Churchill 
(Max Reinhardt, 21s). A study 
of heterodoxy must always be 
of interest in so far as it reflects 
the psychology of eclecticism, 
and especially so when as in the 
present case the problem is that 
of Shakespeare's identity. Here 
we have a broad survey by an 
orthodox Stratfordian which 
may be welcomed owing to a 
courteous treatment of  dissi- 
dents that stands in such sharp 
contrast to the virulence of at- 
tacks in earlier days, when to 
dissent from orthodoxy was 
almost to qualify for the lunatic 
asylum. Indeed, as to the most 
part, his criticism is fair if col- 
oured subconsciously by his own 
predilections, which sometimes 
lead him astray. He certainly 
succeeds in ruling out of court 
the majority of poets who have 
been put forward from time to 
time as the real Shakespeare by 
divers heretics who reject the 
putative Shakspere of Stratford- 
on-Avon. He need not perhaps 
have devoted his efforts to so 
many impossible candidates for 
the honour, since it has long 
been manifest to competent 
critics that only three can be 
taken seriously: Bacon, the 
seventeenth Earl of Oxford, and 
William Stanley, sixth Earl of 
Derby, either of whom prima 
facie might have secretly adopted 
the pen-name Shakespeare. 
Ample evidence is adduced 
by Churchill, to which Bacon- 
ians will naturally demur, that 
their man, great as he was, 
could not have been the poet; 
but his best chapter, because it 
is closely reasoned, is on the 
Oxfordian case, whose inherent 
weakness he mercilessly exposes. 
His arguments too against mul- 
tiple authorship are no_ less 
cogent, but his poorest chapter 
is that on Derby, where he 
evades the powerful evidence 
which has come to light since 
Lefranc’s discoveries, going off 
at an irrelevant tangent into 
purely conjectural matters that 
have no specific bearing on the 
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case, and merely stating his own 
opinions. Nothing, for instance, 
is said about the identification 
of Derby’s handwriting with 
Shakespeare’s (in the manu- 
script of Sir Thomas More) or 
about the identity of Derby’s 
various literary frequencies 
(repeat indcx, spelling idiosyn- 
crasies, etc) with those of 
Shakespeare. In truth, where 
there is collective agreement 
over a range of frequencies it 
has a fingerprint significance of 
mathematical certitude, and 
such crucial evidence should 
never have been ignored in a 
critical review, any more than 
the numerous life-experiences of 
Derby (equally ignored) which 
are uncannily reflected in the 
plays. Though it is always 
tempting to put a blind eye to 
the telescope when unpalatable 
facts like these appear, such 
evasion violates the holiest 
canon of science, which in its 
disinterested search for truth 
allows no such escape. 

A similar handicap to the 
mind’s eye fatally saps the 
foundations of the orthodox 
case by glozing over the damn- 
ing facts of Shakspere’s com- 
monplace life, defective educa- 
tion, and unlovable character ; 
nevertheless all these are patent 
and incompatible with the 
supreme glory of Shakespeare. 
Nor does Churchill take any ac- 
count of other grave incompati- 
bilities such as ignorance of 
foreign lands and travel, which 
is such a strong feature of the 
Plays. He does not discuss 
certain early Shakespearian 
poems and plays which have 
been proved to be genuine, 
some coinciding with an impos- 
sible period in Shakspere’s life ; 
one even (a poem) at the time 
when he was a raw lad helping 
in his father’s slaughter-house. 

The orthodox case, of course, 
rests fundamentally on the pre- 
fatory statements in the First 
Folio; they are accepted as 
sacrosanct by commentators 
despite falsehoods which have 
been detected in these prefaces 


and despite the ethical laxity at 
that time which permitted erro. 
neous ascription (among poems 
at least). This should have been 
a warning to orthodox critics, 
as it has been to the unortho- 
dox with a result that scholarly 
criticism has brought to light 
not only the particular state. 
ments which are untrue but 
several inconsistencies  sugges- 
tive of concealment of the real 
author behind the ostensible 
Shaksperian facade. The riddle 
of the Folio should not be 
burked, and no airy dismissal 
of aristocratic authorship by 
Churchill can help to reinstate 
Shakspere; for contrary to his 
assertions several Elizabethan 
Nobles possessed deep learning 
combined with amateur dra- 
matic experience. Especially is 
this the case with the Earls of 
Oxford and Derby, either of 
whom, on these and _ other 
grounds, would be acceptable as 
the concealed poet, were it not 
that the former is disqualified for 
other reasons, as both Churchill 
and the present writer agree. 
A. W. TITHERLEY 


SOCIALISM AND _ THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES, by An- 
drew Grant (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 15s). The whole of 
Victorian literature testified to 
acceptance of upper and lower 
classes as an elementary fact of 
life itself. Marx also accepted 
their existence but prognosed a 
startling development. In_ the 
‘twenties and ‘thirties of this 
century a reaction against the 
whole idea of class set in. It 
was represented as something 
subjective ; a man was as classy 
as he felt. The reaction against 
Marx in particular was led by 
new socialist thinkers such as 
E. F. M. Durbin (mentor of 
Hugh Gaitskell) and C. A. R. 
Crosland. The latter claimed 
that any idea of virulent bi- 
polar conflict was nullified by 
the new ‘vast amorphous cush- 
ion of intermediate classes’. 
Mr Grant here represents 4 
second reaction, back to Marx 
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himself. He proffers a socialist 
concept of two main classes 
which if supported more widely 
would change our society more 
quickly. He examines the whole 
class structure of the country, 
giving detailed statistical studies 
to the white-collared workers, 
small producers, manufacturers, 
traders, and professions. He 
examines important factors such 
as automation and the new 
technological skills. It is his 
strong belief that people of the 
middle strata are tending to an 
increased support of trade 
unionism. The book is honest 
in its bias and well written. 


CONFESSIONS OF A EURO- 
PEAN IN ENGLAND, by J. H. 
Huizinga (Heinemann, 25s). 
Here is the distinguished last- 
comer in that long line which 
began with a Venetian ambas- 
ador in early Tudor times. 
Since then our vision has been 
clouded by national prejudice— 
like other nations indeed, but 
with the more so of insularity. 
It needs a critical foreigner to 
put us right and Mr Huizinga 
has special qualification—this 
Dutch journalist of federalist 
faith who has made England his 
second home. In amusing and 
urbane retrospect, he describes 
how he gradually came to dis- 
cover that there were two or 
three different Englands, ‘how 
Sir Winston Churchill and Earl 
Attlee, vastly different as they 
are, can yet both be said to be 
typically English’. 

The second part of the book 
is largely a hot critique of our 
Politics since we rejected the 
Schuman plan in 1950. Having 


failed to become good Euro- 
peans, we consoled ourselves 
nostalgically with neo-colonial- 
ism. In this light, and with 
particular exasperation, he sees 
our policies in Suez and Cyprus. 
Whether or not the reader is 
prepared to hit back, he must 
surely admire the quality of his 
author’s punch. Over Suez, he 
is told, the public were deliber- 


ately hoodwinked, incited to 
anti-Americanism and _  xeno- 
phobia against the United 


Nations. “What a pitiable spec- 
tacle these Fellows of All Souls 
and Double Firsts presented 
when, deserted by many of the 
best minds of Fleet Street, they 
sought solace in the support of 
the ignorant and uninformed!’ 
But in his epilogue, Making 
Amends, Mr Huizinga finishes 
on a quieter and more positive 
note: ‘Looking back through 
these cantankerous confessions I 
find I have been unjust to so 
many people and in so many 
ways. Yes, if only half alive to 
politics, then this is certainly a 
book to read. 


FOOD FAKING EXPOSED, 
by Horace Jarvis (C. W. Daniel 
Company, 6s). The author’s 
introduction quotes Sir John 
Boyd Orr, ‘We are over-fed, but 
under-nourished’. This is partly 
due to refining of foodstuffs, 
removal of important vitamins 
and of roughage. In addition 
there are the many chemical 
preservatives which ‘will poison 
the bacteria in the food without 
immediately poisoning the con- 
sumer’. There is the effect on 
the consumer of meat from 
birds treated with synthetic hor- 
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Miss E, Seymour, Harrow 
2 G. E. Elwell, Bebington 
3 E. H. Morris, St Albans 


Each receives a Book Token 


mones, and of bacon from pigs 
fed with antibiotic drugs. Beer 
may contain benzoic acid, an 
irritant producing dyspepsia ; 
apples may be contaminated 
with lead and arsenic sprays. 

The book, which is readable 
and witty, consists of an alpha- 
betical list of maltreated food- 
stuffs, and an alarming enough 
list it seems. Obviously the 
natural product is to be pre- 
ferred to the artificial—dates 
and raisins to the packet of glu- 
cose; but it is an open question 
as to whether vitamin tablets 
taken medicinally are beneficial 
or not. 


CAN PEOPLE LEARN TO 
LEARN?, by Brock Chisholm 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 
$3). There is a breath of mid- 
twentieth-century air the 
series of World Perspectives and 
the blurbing epithet of challeng- 
ing really does apply to this 
study by Dr Chisholm—recently 
Director General of the World 
Health Organization. It is not 
just another book on progressive 
politics, but rather a piece of 
inspired humanist thrust. We 
are challenged into looking at 
our own minds and those of our 
neighbours. We peer among 
dark shadows cast by prejudice, 
fearful absolutes planted by 
parent, priest, and pedagogue— 
all themselves afraid. A chapter 
on the Nations replaces a series 
of abstract labels by so many 
vital cris de coeurs. ‘We, the 
people of a nation, are well fed, 
prosperous and _ self-satisfied’— 
so he starts to portray his own 
native Canada, though later he 
also accords it a warm praise. 
Everywhere he diagnoses a 
lack of mature imagination and 
a tendency to offer up children 
to the same paralyzing influ- 
ences from which their parents 
have partially escaped. Separate 
chapters deal with the problems 
of Population, Natural Re- 
sources, Language, Money, and 
Race. There would seem to be 
one lacuna in his scheme for 
new education. It is too cogni- 
tive; it ignores the present 
renaissance of artistic activities 
which itself promises new free- 
doms for the individual psyche. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SPIRITUALISM 


Sir,—Whatever be our view, 
pro or con, it will be generally 
admitted that there is much self- 
deception among’ mediums, 
especially in connection with 
trance operations, along with 
automatic writing, and _spirit- 
healing. The medium may be 
quite sincere and honest, but 
they are self-hypnotized and 
unaware of what they are say- 
ing and doing. When back to 
normal after a manifestation 
they will ask what has hap- 
pened, and when told will recall 
the proceedings, much as they 
might remember a dream. They 
are in much the same mental 
state as one is when hypnotized 
in the ordinary way. Such 
mediums, at the outset, believed 
in spirit-control. They were 
willing, often very anxious, to 
be so controlled, and so auto- 
suggestion ensues, imagination 
becomes active, and they be- 
spirit-guided. For the 
time being they lose their own 
normal personality and think 
they are influenced and manipu- 
lated by a spirit. 

Having met many mediums, 
including my late dear wife, and 
a close friend named Anders, 
who was an automatic-writer, I 
have attended scores of seances 
and seen strange happenings by 
trance mediums when ‘possessed 
by’ spirits. I am convinced that 
the self-hypnosis assumption fits 
them all. For several years I 
was a spiritualist. Then doubts 
arose. I made inquiries and ar- 
ranged tests, but they all failed 
to verify my belief in spirit 
agency. One incident is typical. 
Friend Anders was supposed to 
be controlled in his automatic 
writing by an Indian spirit 
named ‘Agangene’. My wife, in 
trance condition, was controlled 
by the same spirit. At different 
times I put the same list of 
‘questions to Agangene, to my 
wife, and Anders. They were 
personal questions about his 
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age, place of birth, profession, 
etc. Neither of the mediums 
knew I was testing. When 
answers came, they all differed. 

With reference to other phe- 
nomena, such as_ materializa- 
tions, spirit-photography, polter- 
geists, apparitions, etc, the evi- 
dence adduced appears incon- 
clusive. As trance medium acti- 
vities are apparently due to 
purely natural causes, it may be 
that other phases of psychic 
disclosures will, when the causes 
have been discovered, leave 
little or no room for spirit 
agencies—C. E. RATCLIFFE, 
Clevedon. 


Eastertide Meditations 


Si1r,—May I make a few com- 
ments upon Mr Smith’s letter 
on Eastertide meditations? 
Despite the want of actual evi- 
dence, there is much to be said 
for the theory of a ‘lost ending’ 
to Mark’s gospel. The Greek 
gives the impression of snapping 
off at Mark xvi, 9, as if there is 
more to follow. Some sequel 
would fit the narrative better 
than would the assumption 
that the words, ‘for they 
were afraid’, actually ended the 
Marcan narrative. Of course, 
this would not preclude the sug- 
gestion that the ‘lost ending’ 
may well have been suppressed 
because it did not fit into the 
evolving story as it later came to 
be within the Christian tradition. 

Paul seems to have accepted 
a resurrection which did not 
include the empty tomb, flesh 
and blood story. Personally, I 
think that this took some years 
to evolve and that it was influ- 
enced by various ethnic stories 
of resurrection. I do not agree 
with Mr Smith about the date 
of Mark and I should put it far 
nearer to AD 70 and the fall of 
Jerusalem. In this case, there 
is no evidence of the existence 
of the empty tomb story for 
many years after the death of 


Jesus. Again, even in the late 
Fourth Gospel stories, there js 
clear evidence of the persistence 
of a view of the resurrection of 
Jesus which was not wholly 
material. A spiritual conviction 
of the resurrection of Jesus. 
which Paul supported by rab. 
binic exegesis and __ personal 
hallucination, seems have 
been the germ out of which the 
Christian saga grew up in its 
later and developed form. The 
resurrection of Jesus is the 
touchstone of Christian faith, 
and the source of the idea, to- 
gether with the clear evolution 
of the developed story, shows 
how weak this faith is when 
measured in the light of histori- 
cal fact. 

Mr Smith seeks to rationalize 
the Mary Magdalene story. He 
follows, for example, Professor 
Kirsopp Lake in seeking some 
basis in history for the empty 
tomb story. But is this neces- 
sary? As it stands, the story is 
so overladen with supernatural- 
ism that, in any case, it would 
be impossible to pierce through 
to its origins. But if the empty 
tomb story is indeed a late post- 
Pauline development, the whole 
story may well be legendary. 
Tomb and garden alike could 
have grown up in the saga and 
any attempt to rationalize it is 
impossible because it belongs 
not to history but purely to the 
realm of legend.—F. H. Ampt- 
LETT MICKLEWRIGHT, London. 


Sir,—The incongruity 
tween I Cor xv, 5-11, and the 
rest of the chapter does not 
depend on the nature of the ex- 
periences attributed to Peter 
and the rest. The point is that 
in the rest of the chapter the 
resurrection of Christ is argued 
for a priori. ‘If there is no 
resurrection of the dead, Christ 
is not risen, and if Christ is 
not risen, your faith is vain, and 
we are of all men most pitiable’ 
—and so on. But in 5-11 the 


resurrection of Christ is a fact 
resting on evidence. If Paul had 
had all that evidence on his side, 
the a priori argument would 
have been superfluous. Yet tt 
fills most of the chapter. — 
The nature of the experiences 
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of Peter and company are im- 
portant only if we assume the 
integrity of the Epistle. But the 
Epistle in any case contains so 
many contradictions that one 
more is not surprising. E.g., on 
the question of meat sacrificed 
to idols, contrast viii (an idol is 
nothing, but some weaker 
brethren don’t know that, so 
don’t scandalize them) with x, 
14-22 (idol-meat is demon-meat, 
and you mustn’t eat it on any 
account). Or contrast xi, 3-15 
(a woman praying or ‘prophesy- 
ing’ must be veiled) with xiv, 
34-35 (women are to be silent 
—evidently, therefore, they are 
not to ‘prophesy’). The inter- 
polations stick out a mile. 

As to Mark, there is nothing 
peculiarly orthodox in thinking 
that a Gospel written to prove 
that Jesus was the Son of God 
can hardly have ended with the 
bald statement that the women 
‘said nothing to anyone, for they 
were afraid’, The angel has just 
given them a message to the dis- 
ciples that they are to meet 
Jesus in Galilee. The least we 
should expect is an account of 
the meeting. Something is miss- 
ing. 

Mark cannot be so early as 
the middle 50s. He makes Jesus 
‘prophesy’ the destruction of the 
temple, which happened in 70. 
—ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Ox- 
ford. 


Christianity in West Africa 


Sirn—Mr Grieveson (March 
issue) should have found out the 
exact conditions in Nigeria be- 
fore writing, as Mr Ezeabasili 
was writing mainly about Chris- 
tianity in Nigeria. Christianity 
has never helped and is not 
helping to remove tribalism 
from this country. The two 
forces now striving to eradicate 
this evil are education, in the 
three Colleges of Advanced 
Studies in Nigeria, and politics. 
And if these two agencies fail, 
it is rather difficult to see how 
the Churches, with their activi- 
ties centred in different tribes 
which never come together on 
religious platforms, can solve the 
problem of tribalism in Nigeria. 

I do not see how any person 
who read the third paragraph 


of Mr Ezeabasili’s article could 
accuse him of wishing ‘to be 
relieved of all feeling of indeb- 
tedness to “colonialism”’; and 
why colonialism must be en- 
closed in inverted commas is a 
little puzzling. Mohammedanism 
was not recommended in place 
of Christianity. The paragraphs 
alluded to merely tried to ex- 
plain why Christianity has not 
got a strong hold in the North. 
Nor did Mr Ezeabasili condemn 
Christianity because it interferes 
with African customs. After 
all, it is only natural that when 
a country comes into close con- 
tact with a more advanced 
country it absorbs some of the 
latter’s customs and abandons 
some of its former ones. He 
was only saying that why some 
Nigerians still remain only 
nominal Christians is that the 
new religion prohibits certain 
customs to which they have 
closely attached themselves and 
which they cannot abandon 
without considerable losses. 

The Church may ‘provide an 
almost unique meeting-ground 
for men of goodwill on both 
sides’ in Southern Rhodesia ; 
but it is not easily seen that that 
is one of its functions in Nigeria. 
One who observes closely will 
not fail to notice that to mix 
with Nigerians is counted by 
most of the missionaries as a 
great self-sacrifice. In moments 
of anger you find them speak- 
ing their minds. 

No one denies that the 
Christian missionaries have done 
a lot for us and we are all very 
grateful for that. But we shall 
not allow the Churches to do 
anything that will retard the 
progress of this country. The 
Roman Catholic rising in East- 
ern Nigeria, which was calcu- 
lated to overthrow the govern- 
ment of that region, shows what 
some of the Churches can do. 
The Roman Catholic Church 
was not satisfied with sowing 
the seeds of enmity between 
brothers, but it also wanted to 
cause a crisis in the region be- 
cause of the introduction of the 
Free Primary Education Scheme, 
which that Church said was a 
means of educating youths in 


an ungodly way. The Protestant 


Churches have aroused the ire 
of the Moslems by one reckless 
statement they made in one of 
their Councils to the effect that 
Mohammedanism constitutes a 
menace Christianity in 
Nigeria and must be fought on 
all fronts. This has kindled the 
fire, not of brotherly love, but 
of enmity, between the two 
bodies. Surely we cannot afford 
such quarrels at this time when 
we are fighting for unity— 
J. N. C. ANIKA, Nigeria. 


The Vanishing Amateur 


Sir,—Y our note on ‘The Van- 
ishing Amateur’ (Personally 
Speaking, July) was refreshing. 
Nowadays as never before is it 
necessary for the amateur not 
only to assert himself and guard 
as much of his status that re- 
mains but to put the attempt 
into effect by way of groups and 
also expressing an opinion in 
print. 

It is a modern paradox that 
in an age allegedly of the Com- 
mon Man, no one seems fully 
enfranchized save the expert. 
Mass media, notably television 
and radio, must bear some of 
the blame, and even The 
Humanist has an extraordinary 
fondness for adding indications 
of academic distinctions to the 
names of its contributors. 

Perhaps this theme may be 
dealt with further in your col- 
umns, bringing home to readers 
the point that the unchallenged 
Sovereignty of the Authority 
may easily result in that of the 
authoritarian. — Gwyn ILLTYD 
Lewis, Swansea. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


HE entries submitted for 
| the 1958 Essay Competi- 
tion on ‘Is Humanism a 
Way of Life?’ were all of such 
good quality that the task of 
the judges was extremely diffi- 
cult. They do not claim that the 
choices finally made were the 
only possible ones. Some of the 
entrants who did not obtain a 
place missed it in a _photo- 
finish in which personal preter- 
ences inevitably had to be sub- 
stituted for the impartial eye of 
the camera. Several excellently 
written essays failed because 
they dealt too much in generali- 
ties and lacked concrete applica- 
tion—a temptation to which 
many humanists are exposed. 
The awards are as follows: (1) 
Flight-Lt Peter Wales; (2) 
George L. Blair; (3) Mrs Susan 
Smyth. Honourable mention: 
Edwin G. H. Crouch, Diana 
Fox, R. C. Milsom. 
All these are entitled to attend 
our Cambridge Conference, and 
thanks to the generosity of Mr 


H. I. Thompson the first prize 
winner will also receive ten 
guineas. 
* * 
For greater simplicity the 


RPA has decided to consolidate 
a number of separate funds 
used to help its various activities 
into a_ single Development 
Fund. Members who contri- 
buted so generously in the past 
to the Sustentation Fund, which 
defrayed the cost of The 
Humanist, can rest assured that 
their donations to the Develop- 
ment Fund will continue to aid 
our journal by reducing over- 
heads. The costs of production 
are nowadays so high that it is 
impossible to publish a monthly 
journal at a modest price with- 
out a subsidy. spread 
humanist ideas and so introduce 
reason and sanity into this irra- 
tional world is not a commercial 
undertaking but a crusade. Com- 
mitment to such a cause must 


entail a certain sacrifice. We 
appeal to all friends of the 
RPA to give some material 


support as well as intellectual 
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approval so that its activities 
can be extended now that the 
time is so ripe. 
* * * 

Occasionally, the oracle of 
Printing House Square over- 
reaches itself. A spirited protest 
has been made in The Times 
Literary Supplement by Profes- 
sor P. H. Nowell-Smith against 
a review in that journal of Mr 
Coates’s A Challenge to Christi- 
anity (Watts, 15s). The lips of 
the reviewer obviously curled at 
the mention of humanism. A 
challenge to Christianity, in- 
deed! ‘If Christianity were still 
a living religion in western civi- 
lization Mr Coates’s book would 
be absurd’, he wrote. To which 


Professor Nowell-Smith aptly 
rejoined: ‘When Christianity 
was a living tradition Mr 


Coates’s book would certainly 
have been impolitic as it would 
have brought him to the stake; 
but would this make it absurd?’ 

It is late in the day for Chris- 
tians to lecture humanists like 
a patronizing headmaster at a 
sixth-form debate. Professor 
Nowell-Smith is one of a grow- 
ing band of young humanist 
philosophers. Not so long ago 
a favourite manceuvre was to 
affect that rationalism and 
humanism were quaint Victor- 
ian survivals, intellectually non- 
U. There may still be elderly 
clergymen who honestly believe 
this to be the case, but they 
deceive no one except them- 


selves. They live in a dream 
world. 
Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 


Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street. 
Sunday, August 10, 7 pm, ‘Reason 
in Action’: follow-up discussion. 
Sunday, August 24, Ramble, 
Brasted to Sevenoaks. Assemble 
Orpington Station, 10.30 am, 
Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, August 31, 7.30 
pm, Selected readings by members. 


Pen Club 


In association with the Ameri- 
can Rationalist, we are publishing 


the names and addresses of mem- 

bers of a Pen Club who would be 

willing to correspond with other 
rationalists : 

Mrs E. C. Gilbert, 67 Crow Hill 
South, Alkrington, Middleton, 
Manchester. 

P. Ward, 28 Parkfield Crescent, 
North Harrow, Middlesex, 


J. P. Grant, Uplands, Burley, 
Ringwood, Hants, 
Anselm Ezeabasili, Hall IV, Uni- 


versity College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Philip Wood, ‘Lindow’, Five Oaks 
Lane, Chigwell Row, Essex, 

Ravell, 22 Industry Street, 
Belville South, Cape, S Africa. 

P. Jordan, 18 Pembroke Road, 
Southville, Bristol 3. 

John ‘| homson, Jnr, 13 Fereneze 
Drive, Paisley, Renfrew, Scot- 
land. 

S. W. Brooks, 67 Victoria Road, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

Davis ‘ullman, Dunraven 
Road, Shepherds Bush, W12. 
F. S. Haughton, 19 Carsluith Ave- 

nue, Blackpool, Lancs, 

H. A. Rogerson, ‘Severn View’, 
Lloyds Road, off Wesley Road, 
Ironbridge, Salop. 

A. Alexander, 10 Davies Court, 
Garndiffaith, Mon, S Wales. 
Felix Bourbon, 4128 Pelham 
Road, Dearborn 9, Michigan, 

USA. 

Eric McKeever, 439 Old Trail, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland, USA. 
J. T. J. Cornelisse, Diemerkade 45, 

Diemen, Holland. 

Alistair Mackenzie, 28 Easedale 
Drive, Glasgow, E2. 

Aylmer V. Peries, 31 Coopers 
Hill, Colombo 3, Ceylon. 

Fraulein Hilka Buscher, Rostrup, 
bei Bad Zwischenahn, W Ger- 
many. 

Jan Algra, Dan Stalpertstraat 781, 
Amsterdam Z, Holland. 

R. J. Westall, P.O. Box 11, 
Kasama, Northern Rhodesia. 
Anne Bartlett, 1008 West Hill 
Street, Champaign, Illinois, USA. 
T. De Winter, Clingendaal 70, 

Rotterdam-Z, Holiand. 

Aimee Muspratt, 7 Pembroke 

Road, London, W8. 


Classified Advertisements 
ANY U.S. BOOK in print, 15% off list 
price to libraries and individual human- 
ists; 20% off, if order exceeds £10. Write 
for list showing specials up to 80% off. 
Humanist Book Club, 27 Millport Ave- 
nue, New Canaan, Connecticut, USA. 
UNITARIANS examine religion in the 
light of re*son. Inquire H., Unitarian 


Publicity Department, 15 Gordon Square, 
Stamp. 
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o — THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 
| Trail, Pl h thi t f e d 
USA. ease snow to a frten 
The Rationalist Press Association was forinded 
Jasedale Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) To ‘EE? 
promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread scientific RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 
Coopers knowledge ; (3) To liberate the mind from superstition. I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
Rostrup, ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : ($3.50) entitling me to member- 
W Ger- THe Humanist. Monthly for one year from date of ship of The Rationalist Press 
joining. Association for one year from date 
aat 781, THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1958. 84 pp. Contributors of enrolment. I am in agreement 
i include J. B. S. Haldane, B. Farrington, John with the objects of the Association 
ox. Mt, Allegro, D. J. West, Antony Flew, F. H. George, and undertake to abide by the 
—_ J. W.N. Watkins, D. G. MacRae. Rules and Regulations set forth 
st Hi in the Memorandum and Articles 
s, SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER of Association.* 
- . New members will also receive the following books FREE [BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 
>mbroke THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 236 pp. : MR 
AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, MISS 
FRAS. 116 pp. TITLE Initials Surname 
Your Bony: How It 1s Buitt AND How iT Works. 
| human- by Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. : 
humai y 
THE CHEMISTRY OF LiFe. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 
THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The contributors 
ae include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret Knight, B. : 
Unitarian Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, 
in. Square, Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. * Free on request. 17 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE R.P.A. AND THE THINKER’S READING CLUB 


A Challenge to Christianity 

By J. B. Coates. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d, Indicates 
the ways in which a humanist ethic points to- 
ward the solution of the moral and political 
problems of our age. 


The Problem of Divorce 

By R. S. W. Pollard. Pub. at 12s 6d net. 
Special members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d, Re- 
views the current situation from its legal and 
social aspects, and presents a convincing case 
for rational reform of the existing legislation. 


Go Spin, You Jade! 

By D. L. Hobman. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d, Studies in 
the emancipation of woman. 


The Background of Astronomy 

By H. C. King. Pub. at 18s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d ‘Full of 
colourful information, interest, and life.” Times 
Educational Supplement, * Most warmly recom- 
mended to the general reader.’ New Scientist. 


The Direction of Human Development 

By Ashley Montagu. Pub. at 28s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 15s ‘An example 
of American scientific humanism at its best.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘Every chapter 
deserves close reading.” New Statesman. 
Search for Purpose 

By Arthur E. Morgan. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d Dr Morgan 
describes his endeavour to define a valid pur- 
pose for life in terms not only of philosonhy 
and ethics but also of biology and sociology. 
Darwin Revalued 

By Sir Arthur Keith. Pub. at 25s net. 
members’ edition: Cloth, 15s, 
Introduction to Malthus 

Edited by D. V. Glass. Pub. at 10s 6d net. 
Special members’ edition: 5s. 

William Thompson 

By Richard K. Pankhurst. Pub. at 15s net. 
Special members edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. ‘An 
excellent biographical and expository study of 


Special 


the pioneer Socialist, economist, and feminist.’ 


Manchester Guardian. 


Science in History (2nd ed) 

By Prof. J. D. Bernal. Pub at 42s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 21s ‘A. skilful, 
illuminating, exhilarating account of the ad- 
vance and development of science in all its 
branches from the earliest times.” The Coun- 
trvman. 


Humanism in Practice 


By M. Roshwald. Pub. at 7s 6d net. 


Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 4s. 


The Atomic Age and Our 

Biological Future 

By H. V. Brondsted. Pub. at 9s 6d net. Special 
members’ edition : Cloth, 6s. *Concentraics on 
making the fundamentals more intelligible to 
the ordinary person . . . lively, thought-pro- 
voking.” Scotsman. 


John Stuart Mill : the Man 
By Ruth Borchard. Pub. at 18s net. 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d, 


The English Sunday 

By R. C. Churchill. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Special 
members’ edition: 4s, ‘Often entertaining, 
often percipient, and always readable.’ 7iimes. 


The Feast of Unreason 

By Hector Hawton. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. A critical 
exposition of the various irrationalist philo- 
sophies now in vogue. 


A Picture Book of Evolution 
By C. M. Beadnell. Pub. at 15s net. 
members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. 


A New Approach to Psychical Research 
By Antony Flew. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Special 
members’ edition: 6s An unusually unbiased 
and determined search for truth in this highly 
controversial field. 


Jehovah's Witnesses 

By Royston Pike. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d ‘I congratu- 
late him on the lucidity, scholarship, and sym- 
pathy of his exnosition.” Truth. 


Man Makes Himself 
By Prof V. Gordon Childe. 
Snecial members’ edition: 4s 


Testament of Christian Civilization 

By Joseph McCabe. Pub. at 10s 6d net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d The sup- 
pressed pages of the Autobiography of Chris- 
tendom. 


Thou Art Peter 
By A. D. Howell Smith. Pub. at 21s net. 
Syecial members’ edition: Cloth. Is, A 


History of Roman Catholic Doctrine and 
Practice. 


Introduction to Philosophy 
By Dr John Lewis. Pub at 21s net. Special 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d A simple 
outline of the principal philosophical systems 
from the Greeks to thinkers of today. 
Reason in Action 

Fdited by Hector Hawton. Pub. at &s 6d net. 
Snecial members’ edition: 4s Five well-known 
rationalists give their personal views on what 
rationalism means in practice. 


Special 


Special 


Pub. at 8s 6d net. 


Published by H_ I Thompson Fress Ltd. 28 St James's Place. London, SW1 (HY1e Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by Vili 
Publications. London. NWS Agents—for Australasia: Gordon & Ge tch Ltd: A 
Available in micro-film form to Libraries in the USA. Inquiries to University Microfilms, 313 N First St, Ann Arbor, Michig 
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